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Sowing In The Evening 


REV. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D., London, England 


Rey. John A. Hution, D.D. 
Editor British Weekly 
Formerly Pastor Westminster Chapel, London, England 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not which shall prosper.” —Eccl. 11:6. 

It is true that the book of Ecclesiastes is a de- 
pressing book. But it is an extremely valuable 
book for people to read who have not yet got 
beyond its first principles. For this life of ours 
is a depressing business first and last to those who 
are without any high faith in God; and any 
account of life on.a merely worldly interpretation 
can be nothing else but dull. It is an excellent 
service which this book renders, to describe as it 
does, the restless, unsatisfactory thing life is, for 
those who will not realize its holy and responsible 
call: the weary ups and downs, the excitements 
and reactions from excitements, the elaborate 
plans to pass the time, the petty ambitions, the 


ridiculous troubles of the mind, the secret malice 
and envy, the mortified pride—and at the back 
of everything working its way to their attention 
in lucid moments, the horrid uselessness and 
emptiness of the whole thing—I say it is an excel- 
lent service to have it confessed by one who 
evidently had made trial of it, that this life of 
ours, without faith, without duty, without some 
hearty reason for taking it up and dealing with 
it, is a dull stupid thing, ‘‘a comedy to those who 
think, and a tragedy to those who feel.” 


As he ponders more and more deeply what we 
call today the problem of life, there are one or 
two things which become quite clear to his mind: 
and if he had been an abler man than he was, or 
if he had had more energy of imagination, he 
might have lifted up his eyes again and again 
from the place where he stood and seen what 
Isaiah saw in the 58rd chapter of his book, and 
what we see in the New Testament—that the 
Way of the Cross is the only way of light: that 
life is intolerable as a truce, and is only luminous 
when it is perceived to be a crusade. 


In the chapter from which I take this text, for 
example, he sees quite clearly that to pursue 
pleasure is never to find it; and that on the other 
hand, to live the outgoing life of generosity, to 
oppose the spirit of self-seeking and indolence 
within oneself, is the most promising way through 
life. It is the life of kindness the daily habit of 
doing considerate things which he is recommend- 
ing in these words: ‘“‘In the morning sow thy seed 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” And on a day like this, when we desire 
with definiteness to lift up thankful hearts to 
God for all His bounty, it would be a very proper 
thing to urge ourselves to that same bountifulness 
as we are praising in God. For what this man in 
those far off days perceived, is true for people in 
our own day, namely, that it is good to give 
thanks, that we get according as we give, and 
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that life loses its hard and cruel aspect just in the 
measure that we ourselves are kind. 

But it is not in order to enforce again such an 
exhortation that I chose those words this morning. 
I wished rather to make the use of the idea of 
sowing which, it would seem, was most constantly 
in our Lord’s mind; that idea which Thackery 
once put into an epigram when he said, “Sow an 
act and reap a habit, sow a habit and reap a 
character.” 

And indeed there is no single idea which will 
light up our way through life like this idea— 
that we are here to plant and to sow; that we 
are here to become, on the basis of what we mean- 
while are, something more and better. I do not 
mean to say that we should spend our lives watch- 
ing ourselves, and taking minute notice of how 
things are going on within us. That is a foolish 
and selfish and unhappy way of living; and will 
make impossible the very result we ought to be 
looking for; just as it would ruin a flower or a 
sapling if from time to time we laid bare its roots. 
God does not leave any of us in doubt how things 
are going on in our inward life: and we must pay 
heed to those signs. We come upon ourselves 
cold at heart towards some Christian way of life, 
and if we are wise we shall take ourselves seriously 
over that very matter, and pray hard and con- 
stantly, until the coldness passes, until the light 
comes back into our face, and that tone into our 
voice, which signifies that once again we are 
settled in the love of God. 

But the best way to look after ourselves in 
these matters is not to think of ourselves but to 
think of Christ—of what He has done for us, of 
what He is in Himself, and of what His spirit is 
prompting us to become. The Kingdom of God, 
said Jesus in effect, is the secret working out, under 
processes which are at once natural and super- 
natural, the secret working out of some dear and 
precious attitude to Himself which we definitely 
have taken up. We are always becoming in our 
public acts, and in our general moral achievement, 
what we are in secret. Life is a gradual unveiling 
of what we essentially are. In all the expressions of 
ourselves which the years bring out into the light, 
a fine eye could detect traces of the root idea, the 
spiritual soul of our life: just as the fruit. which 
hangs upon the utmost bough of the highest 
branch of the tree, bears at its heart the very 
seed which at the beginning lay at its root deep 
down in the dark earth. 

I know that when preachers and moral guides 
speak of sowing, they are apt to dwell too ex- 
clusively upon the unhappy and grave side of the 
whole matter, as though it were only wicked 
things which, springing from some tiny seed had 
the power to grow:and absorb our life. But that 
is not the truth: it.is the very opposite of the 
truth: God is on the side of the good seed, if we 
will only allow Him to act. The apostle who 
said, ‘‘He that soweth to his flesh’’—to his lower 
side—“‘will of the flesh reap corruption,’’ added 
immediately, bringing into view the happy moral 
of the whole business: ‘‘but he that soweth to the 
Spirit’”—to his higher side—‘‘shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 


So far, however, we have said nothing new. We 
have always been familiar with the inexorable 
law—whether we have guided ourselves by it or 
not—that small beginnings lead on to great con- 
sequences, secret disloyalties to public transgres- 
sions, and private honor or dishonor towards God, 
to a general style of living, in harmony with the 
one principle or the other. 

But there is something fresh and arresting in 
this text, and it is that I wish to bring out. 

We are all agreed that the best time for this 
sowing of life principles is the morning. We can 
none of us begin too soon to be what one day we 
should like to be and to do what, one day look- 
ing back, we should like to have done. I need 
not repeat all the wise things that have been 
said, about it being easy to bend the sapling, and 
impossible to bend an oak. But all those wise 
things are true. In these heady days in which 
we are living, people make fun of the head-lines 
of copy-books, and in general make fun of moral 
maxims, which have the approval of the human 
race. But the human race is wiser than any one 
of us, and we shall all have to come back to the 
head-lines of the copy-books. 

It is still as true as it always was, that we have 
ourselves as we use ourselves: that it is the nature 
of things to come out: that you do not gather 
grapes from thistles! 

But there is another message from God in this 
verse, which, when you look at it in one light, 
conveys a warning to a certain kind of man; and 
which when we look at it in another light, is seen 
to embody one of the most beautiful and kind 
ideas in the whole Bible—indeed it is the great 
idea of the Gospel. 

For observe, that whilst we read here that we 
ought to sow in the morning, that young people, 
i. e., should take care to get well into their lives, 
so long as they are tender and supple, principles 
which will control and furnish their lives later 
on and forever; whilst that is said, something 
more is said, and something much more original 
and striking. 

We are advised to sow, not only in the morning, 
but to go on sowing in the evening, for who knows, 
the writer asks, whether in the end of the days, 
what we sowed in the evening may not be as 
valuable for ourselves as what we sowed in the 
morning, or whether it may not be even more 
valuable? Now it is that idea of “sowing in the 
evening”’ which arrests me. We have heard all 
our lives about sowing in the morning, indeed 
we have heard so much about it that we have 
come to-think that there was nothing further 
to be said. But what is this sowing in the even- 
ing? What is this about sowing later on? How 
can a man sow later on in his life? How can a 
man sow upon a field which is already overgrown? 
If a man has once sown, must he not abide by 
the harvest? Or, to raise another set of questions, 
why should a man be asked to keep on sowing 
in the later days of his life, when he was busy 
sowing in the early days? 

There you have two different orders of questions, 

(Continued on page 1333) 
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Getting the People to Church 


Address at Convention of Advertising Clubs, Philadelphia by REV. EARL HOON, Pastor 
Hyde Park Community M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rey. Earl J. Hoon 
Hyde Park Community M. E. Church 


In the Christian Church traditionalism has been 
the teeming mother of a thousand ills. It has 
manifested itself through the centuries. Perhaps 
the most blazoned expressions of it were at the 
martyrs’ stake, in its relationships to government 
reform, in its method of managing its own business 
affairs, particularly as is evidenced in its relation- 
ship to the matter of publicity. The fact is, 
reverently, speaking, Jesus was the most daring 
rebel against established ideas and customs the 
world has ever known, and one of the greatest 
drawbacks of the modern church is her inability 
to break with traditionalism and strike out on 
the inviting paths of approach that appeal to the 
fresh, virile man of the business world today. 


The demand for the greatest possible results is 
challenging the Christian Church today. The 
world expects the church to produce results as 
certainly as it demands results of any other 
institution, and too many churches are parasites 
upon their local community. Men who invest 
$2,500 or $25,000 or $250,000 in a plant and 
equipment have the right to expect returns com- 
mensurate with that investment, and the average 
church plant compares very favorably with the 
best business houses in the community where it 
is located. Do not tell me that thirteen sisters and 
three brothers at prayer meeting is a fair return 
on an investment of $2,500 or $25,000. The 
Christian Church has been called the greatest 
industry in the world. Beginning with the lowly 
Nazarene and a few obscure fishermen it now 


numbers more than 424,000,000 stockholders. 
Its investment in America alone amounts to three 
and one-half billion dollars divided among some 
three hundred thousand organizations with two 
hundred and fifty thousand church buildings and 
five hundred thousand special managers and 
workers that we call preachers. I leave it to you to 
say whether you are satisfied and feel that the 
returns are what they should be. We are abso- 
lutely convinced that getting the Sunday night 
crowds, or crowds at any time, means something 
more than the usual Sabbath services and a 
prayer meeting. Certainly it means more than 
being nice and sociable, preaching sermons, sing- 
‘ing songs and praying prayers. For a man to 
talk thirty minutes to one thousand people means 
that he will burn up five hundred hours and should 
produce results. Commensurate results are ab- 
solutely impossible without contributing back- 
grounds. We are not discussing religion so much 
as we are the selling of religion. Neither are we 
dealing with the sentimental fact that the world 
could never pay for the saving of one soul—that 
is not to be gainsaid, neither should we miss 
the point that we are after—namely, that the 
old-fashioned methods of the cloister have lost 
much of their appeal to the red-blooded men of 
today. Those who bewail the trespassing upon 
the prerogative of the church, the pulpit and the 
cloth, should be told that there are no prerogatives 
when a world is burning down in sin and our 
nation’s wickedness is the greatest on the face of 
the earth today. Personally, I am ready for any- 
thing, believe in anything that is pure and whole- 
some which will arouse the people from their 
apathy, draw them back from their moral and 
spiritual peril that ‘thick confounds them.” 
Those so particular and insistent about the 
dignity of the church and of the cloth as a rule 
find this sentimentality expressed by a sacred 
pulpit and church with empty pews. Weare as 
puritan as the next one. There is a sense in which 
we are absolutely against having the church go 
into partnership with the world. But there is 
another sense in which only as it does go into 
partnership with the world can it vitally touch 
the world. Certainly you have discovered the 
fundamental fact that only those churches and 
institutions have achieved who were unafraid of 
traditions and courageous enough to set prece- 
dents. Who instead of being satisfied with being 
the usual and ordinary, have risen above the usual 
and ordinary and become interesting and vital. 
Reverently speaking, the Man of Galillee was not 
only the greatest revolutionist of history but as 
well the greatest advertiser and seller of religion 
the world has ever known. And He stuck to 
His purpose, breaking the tradition until it brought 
the crown of thorns and the piercing of swords. 
One time, after attracting great multitudes 
through His miracle wonders, He looked off upon 
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the multitudes and declared: ‘I do these things 
that ye might know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” He realized 
that the ordinary, stereotyped methods and 
solicitations would not do the work. Say what 
you please, and commercialistic as it sounds, after 
all, religion is a matter of salesmanship and most 
of our churches and many of us ministers are in 
ruts over our heads until the average church 
program and the average religious service is a 
poor advertisement of the sparkling, scintillating 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Our first proposition is have something to ad- 
vertise. It is right at that point where salesman- 
ship comes into the Christian Church that has a 
burning passion to accomplish that for which 
men give their time and their money. 


In the first place, have news. While eternally 
old truths are the staples and essentials in trade 
there must be variety and it must be presented 
in new packages—it must be news, and news is a 
matter of program. Sermon subjects on Saturday 
afternoon and sermon briefs on Sunday morning 
are not news. Sunday School and Prayer Meeting 
announcements are not news. Have news. For 
any preacher or church to undertake to “carry 
on’ in the old worn and antiquated lines guaran- 
tees but meager results. No business man would 
think for a moment of running his business on 
lines used fifty or a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Master of Men was right when he said: ‘“The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.”” In other words the 
average business man uses more common sense in 
his business affairs than the average church uses 
in its affairs. The very first essential in getting 
the Sunday night crowd, or crowds for any other 
time, is the matter of program, a program directed 
not necessarily by a genius so much as by a 
modern minister, resourceful, original, sincere, 
red-blooded and unafraid. There must be some- 
thing for people to come for, something for every- 
one from the babe to the octegenarian, for every 
man and woman, boy and girl, be he Gentile or 
Jew, Protestant or Catholic or no religion at all. 
The church was never intended for saints. It was 
intended for the man of the streets. To grip the 
average man for the church, the church must first 
have men everywhere. People like men, and men 
in the church is a matter of the minister of that 
church. Certainly the object is not to make 
Methodists or Lutherans. Personally, I am tired 
of and have quit trying to make people think as 
I do about religion. Men live and die, but the 
truth goes on forever, and perhaps the truth that 
they have is more of the truth than what I have. 
Therefore, the program must be for everybody. 
A seven-day-in-the-week ministration. Of course, 
you know that more boys and girls go to the devil 
between four o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
o’clock at night than at any other time. Here is 
the place for the church to minister. Its ministra- 
tions must be something that men not only need, 
but presented in such packages as they will want. 
It is not the question, ‘‘Can the community sup- 
port the church?” so much as it is a question, 


“Does my church support the community?” It 
is not enough,to ring the bells and open the doors, | 
to put out our signs and advertise. We must | 
actually have the goods. Religious? Certainly, 
intensely, predominately, and pre-eminently re- | 
ligious. The very atmosphere so charged that 
everything is religious. That’s what the world 
wants and the church must be honest. The 
impact upon the community should be ‘You can | 
get religion here.” There is nothing that will | 
break the influence of the church sooner than for | 
the church allowing religion to become a social | 
club, or a literary society. Religion is wanted only | 
as it is attractive. Thank God, it can be all of | 
that and more by a wholesome, scintillating 
program, presented by clean, edifying advertising. | 
A church program can be banked about with the | 
best and the loveliest that the world has in music| 
art, dramatics, athletics, aesthetics, education, | 
social service and sermon until the Christian | 
church becomes the most attractive and brightest, | 
the most vital and interesting spot, the most. 
popular place in all the city. I would have my | 
boy find his fun, his games and his pleasure, meet 
his future wife, get his laughter and frolic right | 
under the roof of my church, the nearer the altar 
the better. You cannot hurt the church. If we. 
were asked where we would wish our boy to! 
find Christ, whether in the gymnasium or at the | 
altar of the sanctuary without hesitancy we would | 
answer, the gymnasium. To get the church to | 
the people will get the people to the church. To) 
get religion into the hearts and lives of men, to | 
sell Jesus Christ, begin at the bottom and produce | 
something in a way that they will want. That’s 
a matter of organization and a program, includ- 
ing the physical, mental and spiritual interests of 
life. That means hard work. No congregation — 
can ever be permanent.y built on just the Sab-_ 
bath program. The program must be all-inclusive, | 
and the fact remains that any church can render 
any service that its community needs to have 
rendered. With this you will have something to. 
advertise. People like music and its adaptation | 
finds a thousand different expressions. The pro- 
gram may consist of pageantry, tableau, orches- 
tra, choruses, glee clubs, men’s choir, children’s 
choir, whistling, instrumental music, and jubilee. 
singing, together with music’s unlimited possi- 
bilities. Withal, the brightest light possible, such | 
as flood lighting, varied lighting, etc. Perhaps 
there is nothing quite so conducive to interest in 
the evening service as various lighting effects. 


There has come under our observation in recent _ 
years, a church at the beginning of its publicity 
program numbering 459 members, which with a 
great program and wise publicity within four years 
grew to a membership of over 1,200. Previous 
to the program, the largest morning congregation 
numbered one hundred and thirty-eight, growing 
in this time to a morning congregation as high 
as fifteen hundred. At the beginning, the even- 
ing’s greatest congregation numbered seventy- 
eight and the largest evening with the program 


(Continued on page 1334) 
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“Great Expectations” for Mid-week Meetings 


WM. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


Last Summer I was looking over Linwood 


Boulevard Methodist Church, which like most 


churches, had let its Prayer Meeting die out. 

They were holding it in the Ladies’ Room, a 
small room in a rather dark corner of this beautiful 
church. That room all told would seat about 
fifty, when it was full, but on Prayer Meeting 
night for years it had averaged about fifteen in 
attendance in a church which had a membership 
of close to two thousand. 


When we came to this small room the fine 
gentleman who was showing me over the church, 
and who was trying to make as profound an im- 
pression on my youthful mind as possible, with 
the evil intention of inveigling me into becoming 
the pastor of the church; said with a sheepish 
look in his eyes, “This is our Prayer Meeting 
Room.” 

“What? Do you hold your Prayer Meeting 
in a room like this?” said I, trying to look as 
astonished and as disappointed as I could, al- 
though I knew that that was exactly what I would 
discover, sooner or later. I myself had had a great 
Prayer Meeting of 500 at St. Marks for years. 
However [ had too much sense to expect to inherit 
this kind of a meeting in many churches. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred would have handed down to 
me just that same message; the message that the 
business man handed down to me that June 
afternoon. 

“Well, when I get here you’ll hold your Prayer 
Meeting in the main auditorium of the church 
and there will be enough people want to come 
to Prayer Meeting to fill it in a short time. Do 
you ever come to Prayer Meeting?” 

He was the Manager of one of the largest 
business organizations in America and, of course, 
I knew that he hadn’t been coming to Prayer 
Meeting. I would have doubted his intelligence 
if he had been coming. But I pretended that I 
was greatly chagrined and surprised that he had 
not been attending Prayer Meeting regularly. I 
knew, that if I did not accept that church my 
attitude would not hurt him any and might make 
him think; and if I did accept that church I 
could make a Paryer Meeting worth his attend- 
ing. 

He answered my question in the negative. I 
said, “Well you will attend Prayer Meeting when 
I come as your Pastor for it will meet a need in 
your life that will be met no place else in this 
city, and it will be so interesting that you will 
not want to stay away. We'll start right off with 
the Prayer Meeting in the main auditorium.” 

It was at that juncture that I could see that 
he began to doubt my sanity. I think that he 
wondered, after all, if they really wanted me as 
their pastor. I seemed all right in all other 
respects except that talk about holding a Prayer 
Meeting in the main auditorium, and about 
having four or five hundred attend that Prayer 
Meeting in a church when fifty had been a mob. 


I could see a funny look in his unusually bright 
eyes. He looked like a man who had received a 
great and serious disallusionment. He had 
built up great hopes on a young man’s integrity 
and here he was the first thing talking such 
nonsense as five hundred at Prayer Meeting. 

He has since admitted to me that he thought 
that my enthusiasm was overstepping the bounds 
of possibility a little that afternoon. He thought 
that, maybe the Kansas heat had overbalanced 
me a little since I had been used to the cool breezes 
from Lake Erie. 


The preacher arrived in Kansas City as per 
schedule about the middle of September. He 
preached to an auditorium fairly well filled in 
spite of an extremely hot wave of weather. At 
the Sunday morning service he was just foolish 
enough to announce that the auditorium would 
be used from henceforth and forever as a Prayer 
Meeting Room. 


“We'll need the auditorium because that is the 
only room in the church plant large enough to 
hold the people who will want to be there. We 
will start off our Fall Prayer Meetings with about 
five hundred in attendance, and that crowd will 
gradually grow to a thousand each week in at- 
tendance at our Mid-Week meeting. This meet- 
ing will be called a Sanctuary Service. The first 
sermon preached will be the sermon selected by 
Dr. J. Fort Newton as one of the ‘Best Sermons 
of 1925.’ ” 

“T am preaching this particular sermon because 
I want to show you that I consider these Wednes- 
day evening Services the most important services 
in the church, even more important than either 
of the Sunday services. I am, therefore selecting 
what one great preacher has called my best 
sermon preached last year. I do not say that 
it is my best sermon. I do not even say that it 
is a great sermon. I simply say that I am going 
to preach the sermon that Dr. Newton calls a 
worth-while sermon. If I consider that first 
Prayer Meeting, or Sanctuary Service important 
enough to expect half a thousand people there 
and important enough to preach my best sermon 
before, I think there will be a real necessity of 
holding the Prayer Hour in this church audi- 
torium.”’ 

There were five hundred people in attendance 
that first Prayer Meeting. I had great expecta- 
tions and the people became interested. I had 
more people at the Prayer Meeting and have con- 
tinued to have than had been attending both 
Sunday services combined for years. This is no 
reflection on anybody. I am simply writing 
on Prayer Meetings and am trying to show that, 
when you expect great things and prepare for 
great things, and consider this hour important 
enough to prepare for carefully, the people will 
come. 

This Prayer Meeting has jumped from fifty in 
attendance to an average of 500 in three months. 
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There have been a thousand in attendance for 
the last three weeks preceding the writing of this 
article, and I have just been approached about 
broadcasting this Prayer Hour. 

But it has not always been thus with my 
Prayer Meetings. 

In fact I have had two Mid-week services in 
two churches which were to my way of thinking, 
adject and humiliating failures. It was because 
I was working on the old lines. I was trying to 
do the same thing that the preachers and the 
churches of my boyhood days had done for 
centuries unnumbered. I was trying to carry out 
the old programme in the old way. The fact of 
the matter is that I did not know any better. 


I was to learn by bitter experience. I had 
not been taught anything different in the 
colleges or Theological Seminaries. I doubt if 


there is any Theological School in America even 
today which really teaches a preacher how to 
run a modern mid-week meeting successfully. 
There is very litle taught anyway in the average 
Seminary that is of much practical benefit to a 
preacher when he actually gets out into life. 

Therefore for two pastorates; that of Calvary, 
San Francisco, and San Jose, California, I tried 
to run the usual type of a Prayer Meeting. 

The average attendance at Calvary was about 
five. The average at San Jose was about thirty. 
The usual old faithfuls were there; the usual dead- 
ly and monotonous testimonies, prayers, and 
songs were sung. No young people attended, 
except by accident. I did not expect them to 
attend. I had not, as yet, caught the vision of a 
mid-week service for young as well as old. I 
was restless under this type of a Prayer Meeting. 
I knew that something was wrong with it, just 
as every preacher has felt. I knew that there 
ought to be a way to interest young people as 
well as adults in that mid-week meeting. 

However, I allowed the benumbing influence of 
tradition to creep over me in relation to this 
mid-week service. I broke loose in every other 
department of church life and did unique and 
original and successful things. I had my first 
great overflow crowds. I took more than three 
hundred people into the church my first year as 
its pastor. Everything was booming but the 
Prayer Meeting. 

I just settled down into contentment, saying 
to myself, by way of easing my ministerial con- 
science, ‘‘Oh well, the Prayer Meeting is adead 
institution, so why should I worry about it. I’ll 
just let these old people who enjoy it drop in— 
and do what they please.” 

I didn’t expect much from it and nothing much 
ever came of it. Now, the pastor who is there, 
modeling his mid-week meetings much along the 
lines of a modern Family Night has great and 
thriving Prayer Meetings, with an educational 
programme preceded by a dinner for his crowds. 

._ However, I did have this awakening. I promised 

myself that the next church I had I would break 
away from traditions in that mid-week meeting 
just as I had in everything else and I would ex- 
periment until I actually had solved that Prayer 


Meeting Problem which was bothering all minis+ 
ters. | 
I feel that I have some authority in speaking 
on this theme in detail, because I have had two 
churches in my ministry which were abject failures: 
in the mid-week meeting; and, because I have hadi 
two other churches where I have had most wonder— 
fully successful mid-week meetings, the one in) 
St. Marks running around 500 in attendance andi 
the one in Linwood running around 1,000 in at-- 
tendance at the time of this writing, with every/ 
prospect of growing to 1,500. | 


I also feel that I speak with the additional] 
authority of the fact that the Prayer Meetings at: 
St. Marks (because there are five of them), have: 
increased in attendance and success, under the) 
ministrations of Dr. James Thomas, rather than; 
diminished. That means that the system works. | 
It means that these methods are not peculiar to) 
my own ways of doing things. It means that it is) 
the system which any man and every man can) 
work after his own ideas and his own personality. | 


Dr. Thomas does not run these mid-week 
meetings exactly as I did, but the same machinery, 
the same system, the same vehicle he uses in his | 
own way. His mid-week meetings are much | 
larger than mine were and it has become necessary 
there also to hold them in the main auditorium of 
the church where the great new pipe organ is. 
available. | 

When I contrast my experiences at San Prenaiel 
co and San Jose with my experiences at Detroit 
and in Kansas City, I know that the chief reason | 
for my failure was my unwillingness, or my fear of | 
breaking away from the traditional type of Prayer 


‘Meeting; and the chief reason for my success in 


the last two churches that I have served was 
because I broke away from tradition and pioneered — 
a new way for the new day in the mid-week 
meeting. 


THE STREETS OF NAZARETH 


When I am tempted to repine 
That such a lowly lot is mine, 
There comes to me a voice which saith, 
“Mine were the streets of Nazareth.” 


So mean, so common, and confined, 
And he the monarch of mankind: 
Yet patiently he traveleth 
The narrow ways of Nazareth. 


It may be I shall never.rise 
To place of fame beneath the skies 
But walk in straightened ways till death, 
Streets as narrow as Nazareth. 


But if through Honor’s arch I tread 

And there forget to bow my head, 

Ah let me hear the voice that saith, 
““Mine were the streets of Nazareth.” 


—Neitie Rooker, in British Weekly. 
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A Book-Plate 


ERNEST O. BROSTROM 


“Miss Jane, it’s a job to keep tab on our books, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is! I wish we had a better way than 
this rubber stamp to put the church’s name in 
them.” 

“It is not very neat. Looks kind of cheap, too; 
does it not?’ 

“Some times the imprint is so ragged it is barely 
legible. And it will not do to stamp it over.” 

Such an accidental conversation led to a little 
thought upon the matter and resulted in the 
creation of a book-plate. And now, this plate is 
pasted in all the books in the library of the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Church in Kansas 
City, Mo. They add to the appearance of the 
books and some charm of individuality, to this 
library. It also facilitates identification in the 
ease of strayed volumes. 

For those who may be unfamiliar with the 
term “book-plate,”’ the following definitions are 
herein inserted: 

Book-plate—a piece of paper stamped or en- 
graved with a name or device and pasted in a 
book to show ownership. Or: Book-plate— 
ornamental designs inserted on the inside cover 
of a book or upon one of the fly leaves, to indicate 
possession, or, to indicate that it belongs to a 
certain collection. Ex-libris—from the library of. 

The accompanying cut is full size of the Swedish 
Mission Church plate. They are printed, and 
done in black on white tough thin paper. A few 
of the plates have been colored for some specially 
selected volumes. A 
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An interpretation or description of the plate 
may not be amiss. 


EX-LIBRIS NO 
SOUTHWEST 
CHURCH of OSAGE 


PRESENTED BY 


The design was conceived as an ancient stained 
glass panel, bearing a shield upon which is em- 
blazoned the cross with an open bible at the 
crossing. The crest is a crown. On the pages of 
the bible are the Hebrew characters for, “I Am 
That I Am,” and the greek letters meaning, 
Christ. The slightly radiating dotted lines down 
the face of the cross are to indicate the light 
streaming from the book revealing God and the 
Christ. These rays may also be deemed to repre- 
sent the Holy Spirit, thus bringing the Trinity 
into the symbolization. At the angles of the 
cross are the symbols of the four evangelists, St. 
Matthew, St. John, St. Mark and St. Luke. The 
ribbon surrounding the shield bears, John 3:16, 
in the Swedish language. In the outer corners are 
representations of the oak, strength; the vine, 
sacrifice; the rose, love; and the lily, purity. 
The “Ex-libris’” and the name of the church are 
obvious. 

The hues used in water-coloring the plates were 
as follows: Gold on the cross and crown; the shield, 
including the evangelist symbols, blue; the pages 
of the bible, white; the surrounding field in a dull 
mottled amber shading dark to the outer edges. 


A further suggestion might be made in connec- 
tion with church library plates; a space could be 
provided for the name of the donor. This would 
add greatly to the interest of the library. 


Book-plates can be devised in a very simple, 
though efficient manner. A suggestion is shown 
herewith, in which. printers’ rules and types are 
used exclusively and subject to infinite variation. 
These may become exquisite example of the 
typographer’s art. Further than this use of the 
printing art, the range of possibility extends it- 
self to the utmost cunning of the most dexterous 
artist, through mystic representation by means 
of symbol or allegory to pictorial presentations 
of extreme beauty, all to the delight of the lover 
of books. 
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The Preachers Source of Help 


| 
REV. LEWIS KEAST | 


Now that summer is here Nature laughs in 
loveliness, and vacation time gives us all a chance 
go to school out of doors. What can we expect 
to learn this summer from Nature? That preacher 
who keeps in touch with Nature has learned one 
of the first lessons in life. Happy are we if we 
can say with Wordsworth, 


“For me, 
Life’s morning radiance hath not left 
the hills, 
Her dew is on the flowers.” 


Love of Nature is a way of learning—it is a 
sign of wisdom. Izaak Walton said, ‘When I 
would beget content, and increase confidence in 
the powers of wisdom and providence of Al- 
mighty God, I will walk in the meadows by some 
gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies 
that take no care, and those very many other little 
living creatures that are not only created, but fed 
(no man knows how) by the goodness of the 
God of Nature and therefore trust in Him.” 


God has given us two great books to study— 
the Holy Scripture and the Bible of Nature. 
Notwithstanding the fact that books of theology, 
ethics and history; books of poetry, fiction and 
biography are all incentives to great preaching, 
there is nothing that stands in comparison to the 
book of Nature. 


Some preachers can fully appraise books and 
literature at large who have little or no love for 
Nature. They are to be pitied. To say that I 
have not interest in Biology, or Botany, is to say 
that I have no interest in life. A love of Nature 
may be cultivated. One may create a keen sensi- 
bility to her beauties with but little effort. I 
have heard of folks who dislike the wind! Why 
dislike the wind. It purifies the air. Some folks 
almost hate the rain! So gentle—so refreshing! If 
you hate the rain I would have you read 
Doctor Stidger’s poem, “I saw God wash the 
world last night!” I love the rain. 


Nature is full of inspiration. It would be well 
if we frequently were to close our library or 
study doors this summer and go forth into 
God’s great out-of-doors. Sometimes the most 


uninviting study becomes full of intense interest 


and yields the richest fruits. 


To receive the highest and the best from Na- 
ture’s school we should guard our approach. “It 
might be good,” said a student in this school the 
other day, “to look from Nature up, to God; but 
it is better to look at Nature from the standpoint 
of the Creator.” Kepler, the great astronomer, 
rejoiced in the fact that he was able to think God’s 

thought after Him. The book of Nature is an 
expression of the thoughts of God. 


Possibly no one in recent years has done more 
to lead us into an appreciation of Nature than 
John Ruskin. In the dust he saw diamonds! The 
stones, the crystals, the flowers, the grass, the 


trees; all the birds, the beasts, the rivers, the lakes, 
the seas spoke volumes to Ruskin. In speakin 
of the world Ruskin never thought of it as ah 
machine; but as revelation of God. Nature is ai 
great instructor. 


One day when Doctor Parker was crossing the: 
Atlantic Ocean he stood upon the deck in a\ 
rather meditative mood and a man with a cigar’ 
in his mouth said to him rather contemptuously:: 
‘“‘What do you see here?” “God,” was the instant | 
reply from Doctor Parker. It is not necessary to 
say that the friend’s visit was much abbreviated. 


I recall another story of the sea as I write. A 
young man from Texas wanted very much to 
see the sea. When the War broke out he saw, 
after he had enlisted, that his wish might be 
granted. The first day at sea as he stood looking 
out over the ocean he said to an officer of the 
boat; ‘‘I’ve heard lots about the ocean, is this all 
there is to it?”’ “Oh, no,” said the officer, this is 
all you can see with your limited horizon, but 
there’s more beyond! More beyond!’ 

Nature’s book is full of illustrations for the 
preacher. And how they do attract and illustrate. 
Watch the people when you say in your sermon: 
I remember last summer! ‘Our Lord exercised 
this wonderful privilege Nature offers again and 
again. Think of these two precepts of our Lord 
upon which hangs much of our contentment and 
happiness. 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: And yet I 
say unto you, That Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 


“Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they?” 


Our Lords illustrations were always natural, 
never strained nor exaggerated. 
Nature is instructive. It teaches us the beauty, 
harmony, and adaptation of life all about us. 
Christ saw the seed, the corn, the fruit, the flowers, 
and they all bore lessons of life’s higher values. 


“There is nothing above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars the 
glow; 
But in its light my soul can see, 
Some feature of the Deity.’ 


The Summer edition of the best book beside the 
Bible is out—the book of Nature. God is calling 
uz to read from its voluminous pages. It is “ 
story of life laden with love. 


The man who wills to know the truth of God 
must act on what he has to the utmost of his 
ability. The man who will not act on the simple 
fact that two and two make four will never be 
able to make progress in mathematics.— Exchange. 
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Projecting the Program 


WALTER RICE DAVENPORT 


i This is the day of programs. Programs in educa- 
tion, in business, in politics, in agriculture, in the 
home. Why not? God must have had a program 
when he created the universe and all that is in it. 
Even omniscence backed by omnipotence could 
not have gone ahead helter skelter. God had a 
program. And when he sent Moses about his 
task he had for him a definite plan of which he 
told him in advance, and later on he said to him, 


“See thou do all things according to the pattern 


shown thee on the Mount.” 
strong on programs. 


And we can afford to be no less strong. The 
housewife who starts in to cook without knowing 
what she was to cook, or with what she was to 
cook, or for whom she was to cook, would have a 
failure for dinner. The farmer who begins his 
spring work with no scheme as to how many 
acres he wishes to plant, or how many acres 
and what acres he wishes to sow with this or 
that, or when he was to plant and sow would be 
sure to come out in bad shape in the fall. The 
politician who seeks to put across some particular 
proposition but has no plan as to mobilizing his 
friends and defeating his enemies will soon find 
failure written across his scroll. A young man 
desiring matrimony does not approach a bevy of 
beautiful girls and say to them promiscuously, 
“T love you; won’t you marry me?” He has 
too much sense to go at things without at least 
the semblance of a plan. So ministers and mem- 
bers must have some kind of a definite program 
for their activities if they are to succeed in this 
age of distraction and perplexity. 


It is just as easy to have a big program as a 
small one. It doesn’t take as long or as much ink 
to write the word “million” as it does the word 
“thousand.” The word “big’’ is shorter and 
easier than the word ‘“‘small;” it’s easier to learn, 
easier to spell, easier to write, and vastly more 
satisfactory to think. Why not try a big, a really 
big program? 

Folks like big things. A big thing challenges 
attention and arouses admiration. ‘“‘If that is the 
kind of a program you are to put across you may 
count me in on it,” said the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, when hearing a humble 
preacher outline a plan for community service 
which he asked his Men’s Bible Class to undertake. 
And the telling of this story elsewhere inspired 
the president of a university to project a program 
so big and challenging that it dismayed the feeble 
but challenged to mighty effort the really great 
and led to the doubling and trebling and quad- 
rupling of the attendance and resources of the 
institution. Big men like big things; why not 
have a big program, a program big enough to 
challenge the biggest man in the entire com- 
munity? 

God is never glorified by our lack of faith, 
rather by the largeness of our faith. It is our suc- 
cess and not our failure which wins his approval. 


God was always 


He has set us an example. He challenged Abra- 
ham to go out and found a race whose posterity 
should be like the sands by the sea and the stars 
of the sky in multitude. He challenged Moses to 
go down to Egypt and perform a task that would 
link his name with the immortals. He challenged 
Joshua to take a race of untrained people and 
transform them into a race of warriors and con- 
quer and possess a great land. And he chal- 
lenged the eleven disciples to go out and disciple 
all nations and bring them under the sway of the 
crucified and risen Christ. And God has not 
changed, but today desires his people to make 
great programs, to ask great things from him. 
He desires them to go out and attempt great 
things for him, with a special emphasis upon the 
word “‘great.”’ 


But programs are useless unless projected. The 
destructiveness of a projectile does not depend 
so much upon its size as upon the driving force 
of the explosive behind it. It is the amount 
of the steam, and the heat of the steam in the 
cylinder, that determines how useful the piston 
rod will be as it goes out and back to turn the 
fly wheel. There must be a constant and tre- 
mendous driving power behind the piston rod if 
the wheels of industry are to be kept in constant 
motion. The pressure in the reservoir is as neces- 
sary as the miles of pipe in a city water system. 
If these is no great driving power somewhere the 
grass on the lawns will wither, the trees will fold 
their arms, the horses will fall by the wayside, and 
human-kind will stop in its tracks. Equally 
so,in church work. There must be a constant 
driving power, if the kingdom of God is to arrive. 
Jesus said, “I must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is yet day,” and the word “must” 
indicates the constant driving power which im- 
pelled him on in resistless force until his mission 
was completed. And this same necessity drove 
the disciples over uncharted seas, and through 
untrodden deserts, and amid city slums until 
they had laid broad and deep the foundations of 
the spiritual kingdom which we are to help make 
universal. It is up to us to ‘‘carry on’ in the same 
manner, and to “project’’ our program. 

Any kind of program may fail. It might have 
been a great success but it actually becomes the 
saddest of failures. Some of these programs are 
“handed down” and some of them are “‘worked 
up;” most of them have elements of success, but 
they die aborning. They are prepared but not 
projected. As far as results are concerned they 
are not worth the paper upon which they are 
written nor the breath with which they are uttered. 
This is no argument against programs in general, 
nor necessarily against these particular programs: 
it is rather a most tremendous indictment of the 
supreme folly of setting up a mark and then never 
shooting at it. A preacher may, at the beginning 
of the year, announce a program that might make 


(Continued on page 1331) 
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the College of Agriculture 


PROF. JOHN H. KOLB, University of Wisconsin 


Mutual Interests of the Rural Church and 


Agriculture, so it is frequently pointed out, is a 
business opportunity offering profits as a reward 
to the efficient and industrious worker. This is 
true, but it is distinctly more than a mere occupa- 
tion. Above all, it is a kind or a mode of life. 
For a long time, too long a time, farmers have been 
thought of as mere working forces or as factors in 
production. This emphasis has been leading to a 
sort of pessimism about farming as a life oppor- 
tunity. Attention needs now to be directed toward 
the great human values—to the folks themselves. 
This human emphasis in agriculture was given 
national recognition when, in 1908, President 
Roosevelt told his National Country Life Com- 
mission, ‘“‘The great rural interests are human 
interests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good kind 
of life on the farm.” The material things are 
needed and must not be neglected. Wealth makes 
possible high standards. But it does not assure 
them unless properly used. Ideals plus means 
are the way to worthwhile living in the country. 

This emphasis has been steadily gaining recogni- 
tion until in 1922, forty agricultural colleges had 
established work in rural sociology. In 1919, C. J. 
Galpin was called from the College of Agriculture 
in Wisconsin to organize a program with a similar 
emphasis for the National Government in its 
Department of Agriculture. 

The question has been asked as to why a 
College of Agriculture is interested in the rural 
church. The answer should be fairly plain on the 
basis of the argument just made. But, in order 
to put the case more directly, and this time from 
the standpoint of the church, the following state- 
ment made by a national rural life leader, is given. 
“The church is called to rural leadership, not 
merely from legitimate motives of self-interest, 
but also because of its peculiar fitness in helping 
to solve rural problems. The rural problem is 
chiefly a social problem and the church is a social 
institution.” (It will, of course, be recognized 
that the term “‘social’’ as used here‘does not refer 
to the sociability idea nor yet to what is sometimes 
called social welfare, but rather to that great 
and intimate mesh of human relationships, which 
becomes the very warp and woof of society itself.) 

One may venture two “‘therefore’’ reasons, 
then. First, agriculture is in need of the church 
with its central human emphasis. An agricultural 
community, without commanding ideals and 
compelling motives, is handicapped. The church 
and its agencies have at their disposal wonderful 
means for influencing this phase of living in the 
country. They are its music, drama, beautiful 
imagery, fine architecture, reverent rituals, rich 
literature, and inspiring personalities. Forces 
for justice, righteousness and unselfishness need 
to be injected into the life of rural communities 
today, as at few other periods in the history of 
agriculture. Second, the rural churches need the 


colleges with their social and economic emphasis. | 
Its leadership needs such training as will make it 
sensitive to the needs and problems of rural 
people. To this end, state colleges of agriculture: 
are placing at the disposal of the rural church its: 
full resources. The colleges belong to the people: 
of the state. Church leaders and constituency’ 
are a part of the state. In looking to the colleges: 
for services, the church is therefore only asking) 
what by right is its due. Similar service is given 
to other groups, such as farmers’ organizations, 
co-operative societies, horticulturists or dairymen. | 

The services for which the people of a state: 
look to their agricultural institution are, in) 
general, of three kinds. (For illustrations of 
these services when related to the rural church,. 
examples will be drawn only from Wisconsin. 
These and others are found in many of the 
other states.) First is the service of the experi-- 
ment station. This consists of various kinds of! 
investigational or research work. The projects: 
range from work in the college laboratories on) 
plant diseases, for example, to those of social and| 
economic studies made throughout the state or’ 
even in other states and foreign countries. Ex-) 
amples of such studies are two bulletins: “The 
Rural Church, a Social and Economic Force,’ and} 
“Rural Religious Organization.” Research or} 
study is considered fundamental to extension 
and instructional programs. Second is the service 
of the extension department and its staff. This 
includes the service of the county agricultural 
and home economic representatives out in the. 
counties, of the various specialists in various lines 
of work, extending their services over the whole 
state, and of all sorts of local meetings, institutes, 
demonstrations or community fairs and festivals. 
Illustrations of helpful local co-operation between 
these extension representatives and the clergy 
and laity of the state are abundant. Third is 
the service of instruction. This is made up, 
not alone of the formal instruction in the class 
room for resident students, but of all manner of 
short courses, demonstrations and conferences 
for various groups of people. The illustration in 
point is that of the rural church confererices, held 
for two weeks during the summer time for the 
past three years. Last summer eighty-five rural 
clergymen were in attendance, representing nine 
different constituent bodies. The sessions, led 
by representatives of the college were given to a 
discussion of rural, social and economic problems. 
This was based upon research materials, both 
published and unpublished. For a discussion of 
the more strictly church phases of the work, the 
various constituent groups met separately and 
under their own authorized and official leadership. 

These, then are some of the evidences and 
some of the reasons why a state college of agricul- 
ture and rural churches have mutual interests 
and common problems, 
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The Garage, The Church, and The Preacher 


W. C. POOLE 


We will soon have many million motor vehicles 
in operation, most of them being pleasure cars. 
The new car output is approximately three million 
annually. Only the lack of power of some kind to 
operate the motor vehicle will prevent the number 
of cars in active operation reaching twenty 
millions—or nearly that number. No statistics 
seem readily available on the latest number of 
garages. Just how many men are employed in the 


) _ production of gasoline to operate the cars is not 


our concern as religious workers. A hasty guess 
allowing one garage with two men for every 
hundred cars is not far wrong. This will give us 
something line One Hundred Thousand Garages 
employing two hundred thousand men to repair cars 
and supply gasoline. Some of these men 
are working seven days a week with their 
hardest days work on Sunday along lines of 
greatest pleasure traffic. 


The American Garage vs. the Church 


To date there has been no united declaration of 
any large denomination as to the attitude of the 
Church to the Automobile Traffic on Sundays. The 
General Confereene of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which re-affirmed its high standard against 
dancing, theatre going, and worldly amuse- 
ments made no mention of Sunday Automobile 
Traffic. The condition has come so suddenly 
that no plans have been made to meet it. Certain- 
ly the time is not far distant when the various 
denominations must take some attitude toward 
the traffic, to obtain from the pleasure 
seeker riding in his car, the consideration of 
Organized Labor for the man who toils, and save 
The Sunday Toiler from needless Sunday labor. 

The smallest hamlet now has its garage—in 
many places open all day Sunday. I have counted 
as many as two dozen men loafing around a 
single garage on Sunday afternoon. The number 
is often far larger. Twenty loafers at each of 
100,000 garages will make two million loafers. 
Some who are familiar with the conditions think 
I am underestimating in all my figures. The 
Sunday Automobile Business every Sunday this 
summer will engage men as follows. 

Twenty-five million people at some time riding 
in the cars. 

Two Million People loafing at some time of the 
day around garages. Q 

Two Hundred Thousand Toilers making repairs 
and furnishing gas and supplies and the number 
grows weekly. 

The Future of the Traffic 

No man ean foresee the future. Its limit will 
depend on the supply of money, unless some 
better diversion and pleasure can be furnished 
at smaller cost. Surely the number of cars actual- 
ly in use will never be greater than the number of 
families. This will limit the number to about 
twenty-five million, and then only replacements 
will be required. That is the problem for the 
manufacturer. The problem for the Church and 


the Preachers is to meet the condition we face 
and make the best of it. 

Nor is the automobile without its blessing— 
and when we have learned how to use it, the 
blessing will be doubled. At present it serves the 
cause of right— 

1. By promoting family unity in pleasure trips— 
parents and children. 

2. By helping to eliminate and replace strong 
drink in American life. 

8. By. demanding alertness and sobriety and 
activity in owners and operators. 

4. By bringing isolated sections into closer 
contact with town and cities. 

5. By helping to diffuse knowledge. 


What Shall Be the Attitude of the Church 


The local problem is not unlike the local problem 
of the old fashioned livery stable as a loafing place 
for men and boys. The problem is not really so 
difficult to meet or solve. It offers better oppor- 
tunity for real effective Christian Work, than the 
old fashioned livery stable. 

The average country village garage is not far 
from some church, and some minister is well 
acquainted with it. In the larger towns and 
cities, the churches can unite and co-operate in a 
fellowship movement to make it easier for garage 
men. One church is meeting the problem in a 
definite mission to a garage. The local garage 
drafted into its service two of the former Sunday 
School Scholars and with the usual demoralizing 
influence upon them. The minister one day over- 
heard an unclean remark. Feeling free to act, he 
lettered the following words on cardboard in the 
best shape his ability in art would permit: 

“Dirty hands and faces may have clean 
minds and hearts behind them. Please 
help us to keep them clean.” 

To his surprise he was told to tack it in the best 
place in the garage. It preaches every day in a 
silent way that is powerful, and undesirable 
language has been omitted from that garage. 
Why does not every Sunday School and young 
people’s organization form a mission to the 
nearest garage? Thousands of people are coming 
and going. Thousands can be influenced and 
helped. 

Would I Stop Automobiles on Sunday 

Not by law. First it cannot be done without 
such strife as to make the effect harmful in many 
cases. I would have the churches begin a cam- 
paign to educate and train consciences on the 
subject of Sunday Use of Automobiles. I would 
have a quickened conscience on the subject. I 
would have better ethical standards. I would 
have garages closed where pcessible. I would have 
a nation-wide campaign eliminate needless Sabbath 
desecration which neither profits soul, mind nor 
body. JI would begin on the church members who 
own cars and try to have them use them for God’s 
glory, not only on Sundays, but every day. I would 
appeal to the considerate and liberal American 
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People to give fair play to men who work and not 
require them to serve gas and oil and supplies on 
Sundays. The average automobile owner is some 
American gentleman or lady who may be thought- 
less. Let us help them to think and they will 
act right. If the American people would stand- 
ardize the right use of the pleasure car, much 
good could be done. 

Certainly, the time is not far distant when the 
local church will begin work in the local garage 
which will help much in the final solution ofthe 
problem. In the meantime I will venture the 
following rsolutions adopted by a Christian lawyer 
concerning himself and his automobiles. 

1. I will not allow my car to take me from God. 

2. I will not worship it, nor serve it, nor follow it, 
nor allow it to take me anywhere I could not ask 
Jesus to go with me and in it. I will expect it to 
serve me as I serve God, and help me to serve God. 

8. I will not allow it to cause me to bring re- 
proaches on God and his servants. 

4. I will use it on God’s Day only for God’s work. 
On that day, neither my wife, nor my children, nor 
my servants, nor my chauffeur shall use it for any 
purpose but to help on the Kingdom of God. 


5. I will make it a blessing at all times for the 
aged, the infirm, the lonely, the shut ins, and those} 
who do not have a car. | 

6. If it kills, it shall not be because I am break-| 
ing the speed limits, nor allowing it to be carelesslyj 
driven. 

7. It shall help to make the world more pure in 
thought, word and deed. It must not be seen ini 
questionable places nor carrying questionable 
characters. | 

8. It shall not cost me more than I can afford’ 
to spend. If I cannot afford two cars, I will afford 
one. If I cannot afford one automobile, I will be 
happy with a flivver. If this is too expensive, 
I will use a team. If I cannot afford a team, I will) 
walk down the road and look up at the blue sky) 
over head, and at the green grass around me and 
thank God I do not have to be afraid of collisions, | 
blow-outs, punctures, carburetors, batteries nor} 
any car trouble. 

9. I will not allow my car to cause me to ex- 
aggerate. 

10. I will not covet another’s car, though it be) 
finer than mine, but will be happy with my own) 
as long as it renders the service I need. | 


Brother Blank Leads in Prayer | 


REY. ARNOLD E. LOOK 


It was August, the vacation month for city 
pastors but not for the Reverend Eric A. McLean, 
pastor of the Possum Trot Community Church. 
Was it not during this month that the city folks 
came out to camp along Possum Trot Run and in 
the Possum Trot Tourist’s Camping Ground, some- 
times dropping in at Sunday service to swell the 
attendance and, what was perhaps more im- 
portant, the collection? August was a great 
month; the treasurer was cheerful; the choir sang 
an extra anthem every Sunday morning, and the 
pastor’s sermons were more carefully planned and 
highly polished for the edification of the visitors 
and the amazement of his parishoners. 

It was Sunday morning, a vacation for the 
Reverend Blank, of Philadelphia, but not for his 
church-going conscience, and so ten-thirty found 
him seated near the front of the Possum Trot 
Community Church, where he was promptly 
spotted by a dextrous Deacon and reported to the 
pastor. The news spread by the highly effective 
nudge and whisper until everyone present knew 
the identity of the distinguished-looking stranger. 
Brave breasts swelled with pompous pride that 
the great Dr. Blank had honored the House of 
God with his personal presence. The excitement 
of palpitating hearts added a few tremolos to the 
extra anthem. Pastor McLean skipped one verse 
in reading a part of the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel and then forgot to announce a special meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle through his pre- 
occupation in trying to decide where best to use 
Dr. Blank in the service. 

It was time for the morning prayer, a vacation 
time for the pastor but not for Dr. Blank upon 
whom the pastor had decided to call for this part 
of the service. ‘‘Brother Blank, will lead in 


prayer.” And Brother Blank did! The third) 
chapter of John’s Gospel was old stamping ground | 
for him. He had a “Royal Gorge” on John 3:16.) 
It had won him the call to the Philadelphia) 
church and he had used it in an address at the 
Old Ladies’ Home only the previous Sunday after-| 
noon. And so Brother Blank led in prayer. He 
addressed the Lord as Creator, God, Father, | 
Saviour, etc.; thanked him that he not only loved | 
the world, but so loved the world that he included | 
every person in Possum Trot; expressed his per- 
sonal appreciation that God had manifested that | 
love in the free gift of his only begotten Son, and 
that ‘‘whosoever will may come’”’ and have eternal 
life. Under these headings he managed to work 
in the best material from that Royal Gorge, too. 

It was time for the sermon, a luxurious resting 
time for the distinguished Dr. Blank, but no 
picnic for pastor McLean who had prepared to 
preach on John 3:16. It reminded him too much 
of that time when at Grammar School Commence- 
ment, through the mistake of a teacher, he had 
memorized and had to recite the same selection 
used by the boy who spoke just ahead of him. 
Later, while he held very little Baby McLean 
and told Mother McLean all about it, he remarked, 
“Wouldn’t you think that a minister in Dr. 
Blank’s position would know better than to use 
the morning prayer to make extended exegetical 
comments on the passage of Scripture from which 
he knows the pastor is going to preach?” 

It is time to close, a resting time for the author. 
All the brethren who have thus suffered frem 
visitors, please raise your hands. And the rest 
of you who are willing to repent, to ask the good 
Lord to forgive you, and to promise never to do it 
again, please raise your hands. Thank you, 
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ALFRED RAMSEY, D.D. 
April 12, 1860, to June 20, 1926 

Less-than a month ago I was pleased to receive 
from Reverend Louis E. Wein, Atlantic City, a 
personal letter in which this paragraph is found: 

“Thank you for your kind letter of the 
21st. It is a pleasure to make the acquaint- 
ance of the son of that same Doctor Ramsey 
who preached the ordination sermon at Ada, 

Ohio, some years ago, and along with others, 

layed his hand upon the head of the writer 

in Ordination blessing.” 

Today I sit gazing from my office window, out 
over the roof-tops of a busy city, trying to gather 
together my scattered thoughts that in a few words 
I may tell brother Wein and many others who 
have been friends of both the Expositor and my 
father, that he has resigned his most recent charge 
and gone to accept that great, final call that 
comes but once to a faithful steward. 

I had stopped off between trains in Baltimore, on 
a recent business trip east, expecting to spend the 
day in my brother’s home where father had been 
for two weeks. The night before father had said: 
“Tomorrow, we will see Joe.”’ On the morrow I 
saw him, but those tired eyes of his, which for a 
number of years had been darkened and miracu- 
Yously lightened again, gave no indication that 
they saw me and within the hour of my arrival 
father had come in peace and quiet to the end of 
the way. 

Forty years, going on forty-one, he had given 
to his Lord. During those happy years he served 
faithfully four congregations and from 1904 to 
1917 he held the chair of Historical Theology in 
our Chicago Seminary. During those years he 
found much satisfaction in digging deeply into 
church hymnody and from his able pen have 
flowed many translations of German hymns whose 
attraction for him lay in their strength of character 
and sentiment. One of the very noticeable 
characteristics of those translations is his close 
adherence to both the terminology and thought of 
the original. Most of his translations have ap- 
peared in print and several have been incorporated 
into the most recent of our church hymn books. 
In lighter moment his pen turned to the field of 
nature or astronomy for its subject or perhaps 
one side of a Scotch-Irish extraction subdued for a 
moment the other side, for frequently his pen 
would give us a Scotch gem with a “burr” worthy 
of a Bobbie Burns. These lighter works of his 
appeared with unfailing regularity in Bert 1s 


Taylor’s “Line O’ Type or Two,” in the Chicago 
Tribune. Father wrote under the pen name 
“Aries” and it has given me pleasure repeatedly to 
meet those who, not knowing father, spoke of 
Aries with that warmth of friendship and esteem 
one exepcts to find only between the most intimate 
friends. 

Wednesday we placed him in that quiet little 
spot lying up the slope a trifle from the Little 
Shenango. Side by side with another, who pre- 
ceeded him four years, we placed him, knowing 
for him it was not death to die. He said to me not 
long ago, as we talked of her having shown us the 
way and added much to its beauty, “I am ashamed 
of myself repeatedly, Joe, for very often when I 
think of what may lie ahead, I think of being with 
her again and I’m afraid I forget my Lord. But, 
I know He will understand.” Father’s immutable 
faith was strength for us all. ‘‘Why should I be 
concerned?” he asked one day, ‘‘Am I any the less 
in the keeping of His hands today in my bodily 
weakness, than in those former days of my 
strength?” 

Now he has gone on, more rich in faith, more 
rich in friendship and love than rich in the physical 
things. Not as old in years as in physique he 
comes to the end of the way early in his sixty-sixth 
year. But after all, number of years means little 
more than opportunity and we are wrong to 
measure life by years. Life is in the living. Here 
was a life not so much of years as of service, of 
opportunity utilized in the work of the Kingdom 
he so loved and he goes leaving his sons that one 
lasting and most blessed of all heritages, an 
example of Christian love and manhood, the 
memory of a true father. 

—Joseph McCray Ramsey. 


VACATION FOR THE PASTOR NOT 
THE CHURCH 


One of the speakers on the program of the 
Church Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the world, said, in the course of 
his remarks, “The devil never takes a vacation.” 

There was nothing new in the statement for it 
attained its majority long since. There was some- 
thing new in the manner in which the speaker 
handled the words though, for he said them with 
a conviction and a force that defied gainsaying. 
He said them in answer to the question, “Is your 
church open on the Sundays when you are on 
your vacation?” ‘The Devil never takes a vaca- 
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tion, therefore the church dare not take a vaca- 
tion.” 

It is true that if the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, he is worthy of a rest from his endless duties, 
a refreshment of body and of mind which may 
bring him back to his duties “renewed” for the 
year ahead. It is a mistake for the busy pastor 
to neglect the matter of a change and a rest from 
his labors. It is a greater mistake for us to feel 
that a vacation for the pastor should mean a 
vacation for the church. 

We dare not slow up in church activity at any 
time unless we are willing to assume responsi- 
bility for a slow-up in the interest of members and 
in the esteem of fellowmen not of our fold. When 
we figure the cost of getting this one and that one 
actively interested in the work of the church, it 
should certainly appear that it was worth some- 
thing to keep them actively interested. One 
who finds delight in serving in an active way 
derives little happiness or satisfaction in a vaca- 
tioning church. 

Take your vacation. “Sit ye here and rest 
awhile.” But before you take your vacation 
make certain that the church has not scheduled 
a vacation for itself at the same time. It is 
generally possible to secure supplies for the pulpit 
during your absence. From personal experience 
I know that many a seminary student seeks 
supply work for the summer with rare eagerness. 
Use him. Where it is impossible to secure supply 
for regular services, it may be arranged with a 
neighboring pastor, so that working together, 
union services may be held first in one and then 
the other church during the vacations of the two 
pastors. Many congregations have those among 
the laiety who would gladly conduct service 
during their pastor’s absence. Many such will 
find a book of sermons to be read of real value. 
At any rate, whatever arrangement is made by 
which the activities of the congregation are to 
go on uninterrupted, let it be understood that a 
vacation for the pastor does not mean a vacation 
for the congregation, for we say with the speaker 
at the Philadelphia convention and say it with 
his enthusiasm, ‘The devil never takes a vaca- 
tion.”—J. M. R. 


IN WHICH I DIFFER 

I was driving to the office with one whose ap- 
preciation of the Christian Advocate and of that 
fluent writer, Mr. Whiting Williams, had been 
long known to me. This accounts for my surprise 
when my riding companion said, “Whiting Wil- 
liams has fallen fifty per cent in my estimation,” 
There followed a discussion of a recent article by 
Mr. Williams which appeared in the Advocate of 
June 3rd, entitled, “John Barleycorn, Mrs. Grundy 
and the Church.” 

Upon my arrival at the office I located and read 
the article. It was characterized by sound reason- 
ing, indisuptable fact and written with a freshness 
of presentation. As I read I began to feel that my 
companion of the morning had been over-hasty, 
possibly over-severe in judgment. But, near the 
end of the article, Mr. Williams says: 


“As to ‘obedience of the law,’ I believe it ex- 
pedient largely to drop the discussion simply | 
because it has not proven effective. Nearly every 
time I drive my car, I exceed the speed limit— 
and break the law. And even though I am fined 
ocassionally, I consider—in spite of Mrs. William’s | 
urgings—that I make a net saving in time and 
satisfaction. In these days of multitudionous 
regulations appeals to strict law obedience is a 
poor reed to prop a great cause with.” | 


To those of us who hold with Peter that it is) 
the duty of Christian citizens to “submit yourself | 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: | 
whether it be to the king as supreme; or unto 
governors, as unto them sent by him for the | 
punishment of evildoers,’ the principle involved | 
in the quotation, merits consideration. 


It is hardly a safe age in which to advocate | 
that the individual may draw distinctions which | 
permit him to say, “This law I will obey and | 
that law I will not obey.’’ The tendency, no doubt, | 
is to honor such laws as assume major importance | 
in the estimation of the individual and to place | 
an increasingly diminishing importance upon the 
keeping of other laws as they decrease in conse- | 
quence in that same estimation. The danger of | 
such a tendency lies in the endless variety in in- | 
dividual interpretation of what is major and what 
is minor. On the basis of speed laws falling with- | 
in the sphere of less weighty legislation in the | 
estimation of the author, he minimizes the trans- | 
gression and ignores the principle involved. Into | 
what state of national confusion and catastrophy | 
would we be led were all citizens left to designate | 
the choice of laws for their obedience, the choice 
for their violation? Their is no marked difference 
between motives prompting the non-observance 
of the liquor law and the motive behind the de- 
liberate infraction of the speed law. Both are | 
motivated by desire for “net gain in satisfaction” | 
of one nature or another. | 


One who drives a car appreciates the need for - 
regulative measures. They have been made in. 
the interest of life and happiness for the majority. | 
Breaking them cannot be justified by an expressed | 
willingness to pay occasional fines. No such “‘pay-— 
as-you-leave’”’ program can cancel the obligation | 
of the individual to obey the law, nor does it | 
remove that jeopardy of life and limb, because 
of which they were made. Endangering the 
many is rather exorbitant in rate that one may 
make a ‘“‘net saving in time and satisfaction.” 


Mr. Williams asks the question, after a state- 
ment of existing conditions regarding the non- 
observance of the liquor law, ‘““Where do we go 
from here?” He answers it by saying, ‘“Meet the 
issue of personal liberty by asking, ‘How many 
of us are willing to grant full personal liberty 
to the family druggist’s clerk, the driver of the 
train’s locomotive, or the automobile likely to be 
encountered tomorrow by our wife or daughter?’ ”’ 
Consistancy has flown to the winds. He who 
denies personal liberty to others must realize that 
danger lies in his own free use of personal liberty 
and that until he measures up to his own standard, 
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_ “our wife or daughter” cannot have from him 
that same consideration he demands for his own. 


Mr. Williams also says, ‘appeal to strict law 
obedience is a poor reed to prop a great cause 
with” because of ‘‘multitudinous regulations.” 
True, the two tablets of law given to Moses 
strike a very marked contrast with those ‘‘multi- 
tudinous regulations” the generations of men have 
add to the original ten. Yet the ‘‘multitudinous” 
character of our laws today has no relation what- 
soever to man’s obligation to them, insofar as 
modern and functioning laws of the day are con- 
cerned. It is not as though man were originally 
endowed with a certain fixed amount of sense of 
duty to be pro-rated over the original ten laws 
and that every succeeding enactment called for a 
further spreading out of the original endowment. 
An ever increasing number of laws calls for an 
ever increasing sense of obligation toward them, 
and their obedience. 

Until a better “reed” is found, with “which to 
prop a great cause” or even a lesser cause for 
that matter, strict obedience of all law is not 
only the duty but the privilege of citizenship, a 
mark of true Christian citizenship.—J. M. R. 


Preachers and Preaching 


WANTED, MORE TALKS AND FEWER 
“SERMONS” 


Wanted, in the pulpit, less logic, scholarship, and 
abstractions, and more incidents, personal ex- 
periences, and illustrations. 


Did not the Great Teacher give us the parables 
of the sower, the tares, the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan? Does not the Old Testament 
give much space to Joseph, David and Esther? 


The preacher today competes with novels, 
theaters, the movies, daily and local journals, 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 


His audiences are composed chiefly of tired or 
burdened men and women. Woman, in her thought 
and speech, deals largely with persons. My wife 
lately heard a missionary address, part preaching, 
and part narrative. She said she was not interested 
in the preaching portion of the address. 

Some ministers give us the abstract, in order 
that they may properly finish their themes, and 
there is not time for illustration. But we don’t 
ask that the subject be rounded out according to 
seminary standards. 

The preacher is willing to use an illustration, 
if it exactly fits the point he aims at. We care 
little whether the illustration be perfect or im- 
perfect. 

I once asked my pastor—we lived in the country 
—to use more illustrations. He replied. ‘‘Some 
wish to have the theme compactly argued.” 
Most of us voted him a dull preacher. But he 
remained eleven years, largely because he was a 
good pastor. Where he called, he necessarily 
dealt more or less with persons and their doings. 
Most preachers use too many scholastic terms 
for the good of the average audience.—Corres- 
pondent of Presbyterian Advance. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A GREAT 
PREACHER 

There was at length a great religious experience. 
Because I took serious subjects, I met only the 
serious men in college; they all were devout, even 
those of them who believed nothing. I recall an 
experience in Appleton Chapel that has been 
central in my life; it came like a flash, it came to 
stay, it has been a permanent light. One day in 
Appleton Chapel, weary with work, tired in every 
nerve, waiting for the service to begin, I asked 
myself this question: What is it all for, this toil 
and struggle, living in the heart of intellectual 
conflict, nothing sure, everything called into 
question, what is the good of it? Then came this 
thought: Life stands at the center of the world, 
human life; whatever cleanses that, whatever re- 
deems it from the power of evil, whatever gives it 
freedom, whatever greatens it and glorifies it must 
be true. Religion then appeared to mean sovereign 
insight into life’s meaning, insight that generates 
power to overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, insight that brings one into humble but 
happy service in the kingdom of God, that leads 
a man to consecrate his being to the improvement 
of the life of his kind, and that gives him a song in 
the night and in the light. Life is central and su- 
preme; life is the judge from whom there is no ap- 
peal as to what is true, beautiful, and good; the 
verdict of life overrides all other verdicts; what 
life approves, through its growth, power, joy, 
becomes our divine gospel; what life condemns, 
through its waste, weakness, and woe, has no 
right to be except in the synagogue of Satan.— 


Dr. George A. Gordon in the Congregationalist. 


SOME DON’TS FOR PREACHERS 
By F. Linicome 


Don’t attempt to substitute prayer for sweat. 
There are various things that contribute to the 
failure of preachers but laziness stands at the 
head of the list. A preacher may have been 
unfortunate in having to enter the ministry with 
an insufficient preparation; but, if he has good 
religion plus a moderate amount of common sense 
with which to start, enough sweat and hard work, 
backed up with prayer and faith and holy living, 
will put him over the hill. In these modern times 
it takes a lot of hard study, sole leather and gaso- 
line, mixed with the regular indispensible quali- 
ties, to make a successful preacher. 


Don’t invite the people to come and hear you 
talk unless you have something to say. A man 
has no right to ask the attendance and attention 
of people unless he has something to say. Therein 
lies his solitary justification for asking a hearing. 
If a preacher thinks a congregation should sit and 
listen to him for more than an hour at a time 
simply because he is a preacher, he is badly mis- 
taken. A man who does it may expect to be 
without a congregation. 


The preacher has to think with souls. This 
is quite different from thinking for souls. Protest- 
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antism has dethroned that false god. The Pro- 
testant gospel is not put up in capsules, to be 
taken without thought, but is a book with open 
pages to be read and pondered. Men can not 
weigh nothing. A preacher is asked to give the 
minds of his hearers something to weigh. 

It is not enough for a preacher to talk twice on 
Sunday. He must say something twice on Sun- 
day. What the people want is not that what 
you say should be so voluble, but valuable. Blessed 
is that preacher of whom his people can say, If I 
miss Sunday I shall miss something, for our pastor 
always says something. 

Less study on how to say and more study on 
what to say would resuce some of us from the 
cheapness and meanness of intellecutal millinery. 
It is shameful for a preacher who ought to bea 
man of iron and granite, to become a milliner, 
always dealing in laces, feathers and ribbons. 

Coming before a congregation a preacher may 
honorably say, “My brethren, I have something 
to say which appears to me to be worthy of your 
thought.” 

The search for sermon themes then will be the 
masculine search for things that ought to be said. 

Some may indulge in simple tracery upon the 
window pane, but a preacher may not. Preach- 
ing is not witchery. Preaching is providing souls 
with household necessities. So let us study what 
to say.—The Free Methodist. 


Preachers will not be wise in imitating Bishop 
Morehouse’s habit of entering his study at ten 
o’clock every night for a four hours’ sitting. 
They will be wise to give heed to the fact that 
behind his apparently extemporaneous utterance 
every discourse was written out three times, and 
before delivery, read three times.—Melbourne 
Herald, Australia. 


HOW THE DEACON DID IT 


Our minister was trying to get people to take 
front seats in church and I thought, “It’s a shame! 
They pretend to love him and won’t do as he says.” 
Didn’t see how I could do anything, for I was 
up front already with all my family. 


As I shook hands with an old friend I said: 
“A good sermon;’’ he answered, ‘‘I suppose so; 
couldn’t hear half of it.”” ‘Why don’t you sit 
near ‘the pulpit?” I asked; he said, ‘I’ve thought 
of it, if Eliza would come, too.’’ His wife smiled 
and said she was willing. ‘Do it next Sunday,” 
sais I, and they promised. They’re thin as rails 
and wouldn’t fill up much. However, it was a 
beginning. 

I teach in a mission school Sunday afternoons 
there I called for volunteers to come to church and 
sit up front; got six that way and charged them to 
keep still, for I wanted to surprise the dominie. 

Couldn’t find anybody else till Saturday, when 
I carried butter to a boarding-house three miles 
away. They were sitting under the trees or play- 
jig tennis. I sang out: “How many want to ride 
to church tomorrow?” Most all accepted, but I 
says, “‘There’s a condition; I want you all to sit 


up front.” One youth shouted, “We'll sit on the 
platform if you'll only give us a ride.” | 

Sunday was fair, or some might have backed 
out. My car only holds five, but my son followed 
with a double-team and three-seated wagon. 
The boarders piled in and were so merry that I 
had some doubts about the proceeding, but they 
calmed down at th,e church door. 

When they were seated, I had done my best 
but there was still a gap between the vanguard 
and the army. Miss Polk stood at the door. 
Sasy she, ‘Good idea; I’m going up there.’”” Where 
the president of the Dorcas Society led others fol- 
lowed. When I looked back again there was a 
solid phalanx, six pews deep. 

Then I watched the door beside the pulpit. As 
our minister enetered, I tell you he looked startled. 
But he had his work to do and was full of the 
solemnity of the occasion, so he gave no other 
sign just then that he faced anything unusual. 
When, in his prayer, he thanked the Lord for the 
unexpected mercies of life, I was satisfied. 


—Anna Stevens Reed. 


Years ago, in Chicago, Dr. Henry Me Scudder 
of the famous missionary Scudder family, was in 
an evangelistic meeting where the ardent leader 
claimed that every true Christian should spend 
several hours each day upon his knees. Dr. 
Scudder was asked, ‘How many hours do you pray 
each day?” He replied: ‘I may not spend as 
much time on my knees as our enthusiastic friend 
thinks necessary, but I go up and down the 
crowded streets of this busy city, and hundreds of 
people, young and old, weary and forlorn pass me. 
I never allow this human parade to pass by un- 
noticed. I do not withdraw into my own thoughts 
away from it. I have trained myself to keep 
looking at it. I look into their faces and pray for 
every one of them, not on my knees, but on my 
feet. I spend much time every day in prayer.” 


OR THE RESURRECTION 


Donald Hankey, it is said, gathered his men 
about him in the trenches just before the charge 
that meant the closing of his brilliant career. 
The seriousness of the immediate task was stated 
by the young officer. Many of them would fall 
before the bullets of the machine guns of the 
enemy as they crossed “No Man’s Land.” He 
asked his men to kneel in prayer; and together 
they prayed. Hankey then looked into the eyes of 
the men and uttered imperishable words: “It’s 
‘Over the top.’ If wounded, ‘Blighty;’ if killed, 
the Resurrection!’ The words of Lauchlan 
MacLean Watt, who was killed in France with the 
Gordons and Black Watch, may well apply to 
Hankey and other fallen heroes: 


“They do not hear the merry church bells ring, 
Nor join they in the city’s triumph throng; 

Yet, somehow, in the desert, in their grave. 
Surely I think, they feel the eternal swing 

And surge of seas that shout their name along 
The shores of empire which they died to save.” 
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TESTIMONIES TO THE BIBLE 
The sense of the value of the Holy Scriptures 


' has not only revived, but it has spread throughout 


the modern world. Recent voices of all sorts might 
be quoted bearing proof of this. The testimonies 
of Professor Huxley, Matthew Arnold, and Lord 
Morley are familiar. Mr. Renan has called it 


' “The great book of consolation for humanity.” 


President Roosevelt has said of it, ““No thoughtful 
man can doubt that to decrease the circulation 


and use of the Bible among the people would 


seriously menace the highest interests of civilized 
humanity.” President Lincoln’s presidential ad- 
dresses could never have been written but for its 
Not the least impressive of the 


* modern American testimonies to the Bible are 
the words of Mark Twain, who said: “Who 


a a an etl en nS ee i oe 


“taught these ancient writers their simplicity of 


language, their felicity of expression, their pathos, 
and above all their faculty of sinking them- 
selves entirely out of the sight of the reader, and 
making the narrative stand out alone and seem to 
tell itself?’”’ In recent days we have those remark- 
able testimonies of General Foch, Lord Haig, 
Lord Roberts, and others, which are well known 
and often quoted. General Pershing has said to 
his soldiers, ‘“Hardship will be your lot, but trust 
in God will give you comfort; temptation will 
befall you, but the teachings of our Savior will 
give you strength.” Admiral Sims has added his 
testimony that, “This Testament is a handbook 
of manhood; it introduces you to the pattern 
Man, who shows you what to become and the way 
to become it.”—Dr. John Kelman. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Neutrality in religion means surrender to the 
devil. 

No one sneers at the law which is wholly in- 
effective. 

Christianity is not to hold the enemy, but to 
make gains. 

There is plenty of heavenly music for those who 
have tuned in. 

Religious spasms are hard on the constitution. 

Wanted, a thousand men—at the First 
Church. 

Ask the first ten mothers you meet if they 
would vote for a saloon. 

The church has the food that Heaven planned 
for our souls. 

There is something lacking—it is your soul 
hunger crying out for the bread of life. 

Wanted: More boys and girls in our church 
service. Come: It will help you in the home, 
in school, in society, and in life. 

Everybody wants to be happy: Happiness and 
the go-to-church habit live together. 

Many a life is blighted because of its satisfaction 
with little things. 

It is a man’s inalienable right to make a fool of 
himself, but he should not use up all his privileges. 

Sincere prayer can reach all the way from the 
underworld to the throne of God. 

Some people are so accustomed to working in 
offside harness that they don’t feel natural any 
place else. 
® Egotist: An “I’’ specialist. 

Hot words come home to roost. 

Tomorrow’s hope is based on today’s victory. 

Every possession constitutes a moral obliga- 
tion. 

Our will power should be equalled by our won’t 
power. 

With all the glory God has in store he does not 
intend that his servants shall be satisfied with a 
glimmer. 

Tap the source and get your second wind, third 
wind, and so on until you really arrive. 

God never gives you another minute till 
you’ve used up the sixty seconds of the one 
you’ve got. 

Since we have two ears and only one mouth we 
should speak only half as much as we hear. 

Noise is expensive, it requires two tons of coal 
for a locomotive whistle from coast to coast. 

Many of our prayers are one sided, we speak to 
God, but we don’t give God a chance to speak to us. 

In confession guard against the spirit of self- 
righteousness. 

Sin is anything that hurts life. 
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VACATIONS 

Dr. John-Calvin Leonard’s message to his 
people in Philadelphia expresses our vacation 
sentiments to you, our readers: 

“To all who are to take a vacation we wish a 
restful time, and say, “The Lord bless you while 
you are away.”’ We will look for your return as 
early as possible. Don’t forget the One who has 
made your vacation possible, that is the Lord; 
His work here goes on throughout the summer.” 


AROUND THE WORLD IN YOUR 
ARMCHAIR 

There are those whose good fortune it is during 
the summer months to take a vacation trip to 
some point away from home. That seems to be 
the most important factor about vacation—it 
must be away from the commonplace. Usually 
these same people return with new delight in 
their old work and with the conviction that after 
all, there is no place quite as good as home. 

But there are many more who are not 
able to go on any vacation, at least, not 
more than a day’s journey from home. We 
have a hint for these: if you keep your 
eyes and ears open for the pleasures and 
beauties at your very door you may have as 
satisfactory a vacation in your own home as if 
you went thousands of miles away. 

With present-day library facilities you can 
bring the wisdom and observation of the greatest 
men of all times into your home. If you cannot 
afford an extended journey you can make a trip 
around the world in your armchair as you read the 
accounts of experienced travelers. In word and 
picture you may glide swiftly from place to place 
as your fancy dictates to you and if you learn to 
see through the eyes of others you may gain more 
knowledge than if you would yourself hurry 
from one point to another. 

Then, too, there are attractions near home that 
are likely to be overlooked just because they are 
so near. A short stroll from the city into the 
country will bring you to scenes that are quite as 
charming as those which people go miles to see. 
Perhaps some day you will be able to go farther 
away for your vacation, but you will not get the 
most of it until you have learned to appreciate 
the blessings near home. A vacation will never 
mean anything to you until you discover that it is 
the frame of mind you are in that determines the 
amount of good a vacation can bring you. 

' —Rev. Askan Strieler, Hamilton, Ohio. 


SUMMER SLACKNESS 
A visit was recently made in the home of a 
church member who was soon to go away to spend 


a couple of months in the mountains. She is far 
from rich and would not even be counted well-to- 
do, but must carefully plan her expenditures. 
Before leaving home she figured up what would 
be due on her church pledges for Current Expenses, 
and Missions and drew a check for the amount, 
and mailed it to the church. Paying the Lord’s| 
portion in advance would leave her bank account, 
somewhat bare, but she dropped a remark which 
we pass on because it was worth while, “Yes,” 
she said, ‘I will have to be careful of my expendi- 
tures for the next few months because I have paid 
my pledges in advance. But the fact that I must 
be careful about what is spent will be a constant 
reminder that I am a steward and a church mem- 
ber and therefore living in partnership with my 
Lord and Savior, and that means everything in 
my life.” If you do not want to be guilty of 
summer slackness, follow the example of this 
noble woman and pay your pledges in advance 
for the weeks you are to be away.—-Selected, Bulle- 
tin First Baptist Chucrh, San Diego. 


REDUCE THE ECHO 

How often have you heard your pastor make 
this remark! Only about 85 or 40 were present 
last Sunday night, and tonight is the last Sunday 
evening service for our pastor to preach. Next 
Sunday evening we shall have the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Mowry, Korean missionary, at both 
morning and evening services, and, of course, you 
will all be here. But how about tonight? Don’t 
make our pastor feel as though he were preaching 
out on some lonesome hillside overlooking an 
empty valley, where no one is present to hear and 
where his voice, echoing and re-echoing, comes 
back to him void. That is what happens when he 
talks to thirty or forty at our Sunday evening 
service. Remember, your presence will helr 
reduce the echo.—Bulletin First Presbyteriar 
Church, Jackson, Michigan. 


PAGEANT 
(A simple suggestion easily within the reack 
and capacity of the smallest and poorest Sunday 
School—Parish Notes, Church of the Redeemer 
Brooklyn, New York.) 


Days We Celebrate 
Hymn 422, verse 1 
Thanksgiving day represented by the goddess o 
plenty, girls bearing sheaves and a group o 
Puritans. 
Hymn 80, verse 1 
Christmas represented by herald angels, the tree 
St. Nicholas, Mary and Joseph. 
Hymn 170, verse 2 
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| Easter represented by the " goddess of Spring, 


' Grove. 


~ class. 


birds and lilies. : 
Hymn 427, verse 1 


Flag day represented by George Washington, 


Betsy Ross and model of Betsy Ross House in 
Philadelphia 
Hymn 429 
Anniversary day. 
Hymn 441 


AUGUST 

August 1. “Out-of-Doors Gathering’ at Barnett’s 
Service at 10:30 am. The minister will 
follow up the sermon of last year on ‘The Trees” 
with a sermon on “Lessons From the Leaves.” 
Everyone is invited to spend the day with us. 
Sandwiches and coffee and refreshments will be 
served on the grounds for the convenience of our 
people. There will also be games and stunts for 
all. This is not an effort to make money but to 
stimulate good fellowship in our big Church 
family. 

August 8. Family Day at our Church. On 
this Sunday we want all the members of our 
families present. This is not a convention, so 
one delegate from your family will not be suf- 
ficient. This is to be a great family re-union, 
with every member there. It can be done if you 
will help us. Are you not anxious to see what 
our Church would look like with every family 
present? Let’s try—Rev. Chas. F. Kesting, 
Newburgh, Indiana. 

August 15. “The Patience of Christ.’”” We have 
seen the wonderful and glorious works of the 
Lord through nature and in other church com- 
munities while on our summer vacation. Let us 
now show to Him that we have thankful and 
appreciative hearts by our readiness to serve the 
Church we love, because of our renewed inspira- 
tion, enthusiasm, and determination to make 
Christ reign in our community. 

Today—Now, is the time to serve our Christ! 

August 22. “The Church in a Changing World.” 
Every day dawns with its bountiful supply of 
blessings for each one of us, and we are able to 
appreciate them more if we have been to God’s 
storehouse of blessings on Sunday. 

Reserve this day of days for the soul’s need and 
our lives will be made stronger spiritually, intellec- 
tually, socially and physically, for the days ahead. 

A real service of worship in a church that was 
built to serve God and man!—Rev. J. B. Martin, 
Elgin, Il. - 

August 29. “Go.” The climax is reached in 
the charge given to the young lawyer by Jesus, 
“Go thou and do likewise,’ and in the ‘Chris- 
tian’s Commission” given by Jesus, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel.’’—RFev. O. C. 


Crow, Brownville, Texas. 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
Our Daily Vacation Bible School has come to a 
successful end. The enrollment this year was 
twenty-nine. Of these, fourteen attended every 
Several. others had a perfect attendance 
from the time when they were enrolled, but they 
were not enrolled on the first day of school. 


During this short time we memorized four 
hymns, the 23rd psalm, and the most important 
questions and answers in the catechism. In the 
Bible Stories we began with the Creation of the 
World and got as far as the Call of Moses. An 
object lesson at the close of every school day, 
something new in our school, quite naturally 
interested the pupils and we sincerely hope was 
also beneficial in their character building. 
While memory work took up a large portion of 
our time, it was character building that interested 
the pastor most. 

Every pupil is required to take notes as we 
studied the Bible Stories. Next month we hope 
to publish the contents of the best note book in 
Zion’s Messenger. Neatness and spelling will 
also be taken into consideration when the choice 
is made. 

We hope that our attendance next year will be 
doubled. Give your child all that is offered in 
the line of religious education. Even all that is 
offered, is far from being enough.—Bulletin Zion 
Evangelical Church, Le Sueur, Minnesota. 


HOW THE CONGREGATION PREPARED A 
SERMON 

Most of the time the congregation has nothing 
to say and can only listen to the sermons delivered. 
But last week Dr. Stover gave the members of 
“The Friendly Church” the chance to prepare 
the sermon which he preached last Sunday night. 

It happened in this way: One member, who is — 
ever boosting and talking about the blessings of 
the church, requested the pastor to preach on 
“Our Blessings.’”’ The request was granted, and 
Dr. Stover asked the ushers the following Thurs- 
day night to pass out plain cards to the large mid- 
week audience. After an explanation, he asked the 
congregation to write down on the cards the bless- 
ings of the church. Scores of these cards were 
handed in and the pastor summarized them as 
follows on Sunday night: ‘‘The Gospel; The Lord’s 
Presence; The Music; The Spirituality; The Great 
Thursday Night Services; The Fellowship; The 
Music; The Cheerfulness; The Friendliness; The 
Sunday School; The Receiving of Power to Live 
for Christ; All Trying to Be Blessings to Others; 
The Whole Congregation Pulling at the Same End 
of the Rope,” ete.—Selected. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE WOMEN 
Why Women Should Influence Large 
Subscriptions 

Because of what the churches have done for 
women—any woman who will compare the rights 
and opportunities and privileges of women in 
Christian lands with the illiteracy, and death 
rate, the poverty, and the degradation of women 
in non-Christian lands—such women will sacrifice 
nobly to help build churches wherein may be 
taught the Golden Rule, that men being stronger 
should serve the weak instead of tyranizing over 
them. 

Because, when Christ came to earth, women 
had no rights before the law. Husbands could 
beat or kill their wives, or could sell them to lives 
of degradation, even in Rome. Christ taught a 
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doctrine unknown in the pagan world when He 
asserted that husbands should love their wives. 

Because women love children—and childhood 
finds all its blessings only where the Church of 
Christ does its work well. In ancient Rome, the 
father could take a child from its mother’s arms 
to sell it into a life of slavery and degradation. In 
pagan lands today, the husband has usually the 
right of life or death over his children. One-half 
the girls of the world are treated with contempt 
because of woman’s supposed inferiority. 

Because women sympathize most with the 
suffering and desire to reduce the pain and poverty 
of the world. Women who realize that hospitals, 
nurses, physicians, orphanages, homes for the 
aged, kind treatment for the insane, decent wages 
for the poor, and all philanthropies are the out- 
growth of Christianity—that humanitarian in- 
stitutions and ideals exist only where the spirit 
of Christ has gone—all such women will gladly 
help to build churches in which people shall be 
taught to do more for the service of human need 
and reduction of suffering and disease. 

Because Christ taught love and women of tender 
heart will sacrifice to serve Him who introduced 
the Gospel of love into the world; to make it 
possible for that Gospel to touch the hearts and 
glorify the lives of the daughters of the community; 
to redeem the ideals of the sons of the community 
that. they may be an honor to their mothers, 
_ worthy of their future wives, and workers for a 
Christian world.— Bulletin first Presbyterian 
Church, Morrisville, Pa. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE EMPHASIS WEEK 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a program of a series of meetings 
that were held on Sunday evenings. They were 
suggested as an outgrowth of our Religious Life 
Emphasis Week in Des Moines. The number at 
the evening services increased from about one 
hundred twenty-five up to over five hundred 
fifty. I thought that such a program might be 
interesting to some of the readers of your magazine. 
It has met with splendid commendation through- 
out the city of Des Moines and elsewhere in Iowa. 

Roy H. Brown, Pastor, 
Central Presbyterian Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE SERIES 
Tonight Begins Our Good Will and Mutual Under- 
standing Fellowship Meetings 

We hope that the members and officials of the 
Church will come out in real representative num- 
bers to hear these speakers. We intend to make 
the meetings really of moment to the life of our 
Church and to our better understanding of the 
problems that confront us as a Church. We hope 
that you will not only come yourself, but bring 
your friends to these meetings. They are distinctly 
religious and are an endeavor to find the way to 
a larger application of Christianity to our modern 
life. The series has the following speakers and 
themes: 

Fist Sunday—Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer, of 
theJB’Nai,Yeshurum Congregation, If I Were a 
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Christian What Would Be My Attitude to the 
Jew. 
Dr. Roy H. Brown—If I Were a Jew What 1 
Would Expect From a Christian. 
Second Sunday—Mrs. George Harnagle, Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Division of the Department 
of Public Safety—If I Were a Minister Mies: 
Would Be My Attitude to the Delinquent an 
Near-Delinquent Women of the City. | 

Dr. Brown—As Director of the Women’s De- 
partment of the Des Moines Police Force What I 
Would Expect From the Church. 

Third Sunday—Chief James Cavender of the 
Police Department—If I Were a Minister What 
I Should Expect From the Police Department. 

Dr. Brown—If I Were Chief of Police What y 
Should Expect From the Church. 

Fourth Sunday—Dr. George Robinson of the 
Corinthian Baptist Church—If I Were a White 
Man What Would Be My Attitude to the Race 
Problem. 

Dr. Roy H. Brown—If I Were a Colored Mant 
What Would Be My Attitude to the White Man. 

Fifth Sunday—Mr. J. C. Lewis, President of the 
Iowa Federation of Labor—If I Were a Ministen 
What I Should Expect From Labor. 

Dr. Roy H. Brown—If I Were President of the 
Federation of Labor What I Should Expect a 
the Church. 

Sixth Sunday—Mr. J. W. Studebaker, Super- 
intendent of Schools—If I Were a Minister What 
I Should Expect From the Schools. 

Dr. Roy H. Brown—lIf I Were Superintendent 
of Schools What I Should Expect From the 
Church. | 

Seventh Sunday—The Honorable Governor 
Hammill of Iowa—If I Were a Minister What | 
Should Expect From the Politician. 

Dr. Roy H. Brown—lf I Were a Politician What 
I Should Expect From the Ministry. 


A HOME BULLETIN BOARD 


Had you ever thought of having a Bulletin Roan 
in your home? In nearly every home there ar 
fine pictures, splendid mottoes, poems, ete. 
framed and hanging on the walls. But fey 
they hang in the same place year in and yea 
out most of them grow stale and meaningless. : 
e 


bulletin board would not take the place of the 
things, but it would have a much needed suppl 
mental value. 


The board should be of such material as wo 
burlap, or a heavy pasteboard, attractivel 
framed, and need not be at all unsightly. | 

It would be a place where articles like that 
referred to above would appear from time to time! 
only most of the time the articles would be much 
shorter. If the children in the home are ver 
small most of the things posted would be at: 
tractive pictures. -Very frequently Bible verses 
would appear—fresh and powerful would be th 
influence of these as they would change from tim 
to time. God commanded the Children of Israe 
to write His Word on their walls because of th 
impression it would make upon the children i 
the homes. They did; and one may see on the 


) walls and posts of their dwellings preserved for us 
_ today in the great museums God’s Word. 

One family, at least, has tried a Home Bulletin 
Board, and here are some of the things that are 


+ said to have grown out of it: 


1. Members of the family are thus provided 

with great, worthwhile topics of conversation that 
introduce themselves readily and easily to parents 
and children alike. Thus much idle, and harm- 
ful talk is replaced by conversation that is con- 
‘structive and elevating. 
_ 2. Without any coaxing the children memorize 
‘the names of great Bible characters, and other 
historical figures, ask questions about them and 
‘thus learn things in the most natural and worth- 
while way. 

3. A love for the beautiful is cultivated. 

4. The habit of reading worthwhile things helps 
_ to displace that which is frivolous and harmful. 

Your educational director would consider it a 
happy privilege to confer with you further about 
a Bulletin Board for your home, and help you to 
get it going. —Dr. F. F. Brown, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Editor the Expositor: 

In these days of struggle to get folks to attend 
Church, one is led to try many plans. One of 
mine is embodied in this paper, in the above cut. 
It is a copy of a much larger one that was used on 
window placards during our ‘Friend-Maker 


Campaign” of this spring. We took in 56'\new 
members at Easter. 


William C. Mitchell, Minister. 


BIBLE SUNDAY IN GEELONG 

The Geelong Churches made an experiment 
last year in the interests of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society which proved so successful from both 
an educational and financial standpoint that they 
have resolved this year to repeat it. This week a 
house to house canvass has been made throughout 
the city, and an illustrated leaflet distributed 
containing striking facts and incidents relating 
to the work of the Bible Society. Last Sunday 
the ministers of all the Protestant Churches ex- 
changed pulpits and called attention to the claims 
of this great institution, and tomorrow a united 
demonstration is to be held in the Geelong Theatre 
at the close of the ordinary church services. The 
Rev. Henry Worrall is to be the special speaker.— 
Herald, Melbourne, Australia. 


HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE 


Go into any bookshop and ask for a Bible. It 
will be strange indeed if the happiest book in the 
world is not offered to you in a binding of funeral 
black. A wrong theory of reverence bids us read 
the good tidings of great joy with sombre dejection. 
It is this attitude which is largely responsible 
for the neglect of the Scriptures today. They be- 
stow our knowledge of God, our hope in man, our 
interpretation of life, our faith in triumph over 
death. We cannot read them without profound 
awe. But why must we suppose awe to exclude 
delight? 

“How to Enjoy the Bible,” by Anthony C. 
Deane is a radiant little book which teaches us 
how to find enjoyment in the sacred writings. 
The author believes that it is a most mischievous 
practice when preachers face young people and 
insist upon the “duty” of Bible reading. Show 
them rather that not to read it is to miss a thrilling 
pleasure. Canon Deane soundly advises the 
reading of a whole book at a sitting. We never get 
the true force of Job, or the Acts, or a Gospel, 
simply by reading it piecemeal, a few verses, or 
even a chapter, at a time. The Bible is spoken of 
as though it were a single book. But it is a book 
only in the material sense that it brings many 
different documents within one binding. ‘They 
differ in subject, point-of-view, character, and 
Values. cr.s3's In the Bible are history, drama, 
folklore, lyrical poetry, idyll, philosophy, medita- 
tion, personal narrative, letters, tracts for the 
times—literature of almost every kind, so that 
any moment we can turn to something which 
chimes with our mood .... knowing that one 
book differeth from another book in glory.” 

The English Bible is the chief glory of English 
prose. Through three centuries no other work 
has had a comparable influence on our speech and 
literature. In these pages will be found the 
romantic story of Tyndale and Wyclif, the facts 
about the Authorized and Revised Versions, to- 
gether with information concerning the group of 
independent translators, The reader drawn to 
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the Bible by its literary splendor will end by find- 
ing it something beyond all literature. To treat 
it simply as a manual of English prose would be as 
shortsighted as to treat old churches as architec- 
tural museums. But to say that we should 
not revel in the splendor of the Bible as fine litera- 
ture is as foolish as to deny ourselves the right of 
enjoying fine architecture because it is within a 
church. The reader who exclaims, ‘How fine 
this is!”’ will proceed to ask, ‘Why is this so fine?” 
and is then on the road to acquiring a new in- 
terest. 

Canon Deane thinks it unwise for a reader to 
begin the Bible at the beginning. He suggests 
the Book of Acts as a point of departure. From 
that amazing historical record he will seek the 
cause of such a revolution. The Gospels demon- 
strate what the cause was. Then, his main quest 
achieved, he will learn from letters of early Chris- 
tian days how the new belief was applied to 
problems of thought and conduct. After that it 
will be time for him to turn to the Old Testament. 
The reader will find Canon Deane’s explanatory 
chapters just the introduction he needs for an 
intelligent approach to the Scriptures. It is not 
superfluous to say that you will not get much 
enjoyment out of a Bible the reading of which 
is a physical strain. It must be well printed on 
good paper. The most noble and companionable 
of books should come to us in noble form.—Rev. 
F. C. Irving Benson, Herald, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


OUR TOWN 
Andover, N. Y., has a week-day church school 
system which has 100 per cent of the public 
school pupils enrolled and as high an average 
attendance as the latter. By the way, does that 
suggest anything concerning your town?—Bulle- 
tin Baptist Church, Hagersville, Ont. 


THE FORUM 
Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind., 
May 8, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Rothenburger: 

I want to thank you very much for the splendid 
article “A Head-On With Paganism” which I 
read in the Expositor. Indeed you have justly 
portrayed the very sentiment of the Oriental 
nations. 

I am an Arab, from Palestine, attending Han- 
over College, and preparing for the ministry. 
When I was reading your article I thought that 
God must have given you a peculiar love for the 
Asiatic people. My Oriental soul was uplifted to 
know that there are men like you who are trying 
to present to the people here the right conception 
about the Orient. I take great pride in your work 
and in your spirit. I pray that Allah will raise 
more men like you with sympathetic heart for the 
races who have been for a long time misjudged and 
misrepresented. 

I shall clip your article and send it to my friends 
at home to share with me the pleasure I have in 
you. Yours truly, 

Peter E. Soudah. 


24-Hour 
Parish Paper Service 


We print and ship all weekly parish 
papers within 24 hours after receiv- 
ing copy. 4 and 8-page monthly 
papers are shipped within 48 hours. 


Samples and Particulars Free 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FANS—Moderate _ priced, 
with local printing on 


COMFORTABLE 
Folder—Helps keep up in- 
terest in your church work. 
Sample free. i 
ATTENDANCE STIMULATORS—A series of cards carry- | 
ing choice messages about church attendance which 
causes people to think about this important matter. 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL Supplies—Write for samples } 
of eteat ee eards. A postal card will bring our V. B. S. | 
older. | 
STATIONERY—100 _let- RIGHT NOW, while the} 
terheads, 814x11 in. print- thermometer loiters about} 
ed at top center, and 100 100, we are preparing our: 
envelopes, printed on flap, 1926 Christmas Card line.. 
blue ink (not over four Be sure your name is on our> 


lines) postpaid for $1. list__to__receive samples. | 
WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Full line of Marriage Certificates 


front and back if desired. 
Write for Prices, etc. 


ACOUSTICS 
Expositor readers are interested in Acou 
“tical problems relating to church construs 


tion. In answer to inquiries made by many of ov 
readers, Mr. Paul E. Sabine, of the Riverba 
Research Laboratories at Geneva, Illinois, he 
written the following two letters. They contai 
suggestions for authentic reading material on th) 
interesting subject. Mr. Sabine helps us to unde 
stand the importance of the work in which he 
engaged. 
I presume Mr. Sabine’s invitation to visit t 
laboratories will hold good for any minister w 
desires to gain knowledge of this work to wa 
the construction of a church. 


J 

RIVERBANK LABORATORIES | 
Geneva, IIl. | 

Department of Acoustics 

Dear Mr. Ramsey: 

There is not a great deal in print in readi 
available form from which the layman could g 
much more than was contained in my bri 
article for The Expositor on the subject of Archit 
tural Acoustics. Of course a great deal has b 
written, most of it in the form of articles for t 
architectural press, but without the facilities of 
large technical library with files of the journ 
in which these articles appeared, your read 
would have difficulty in getting hold of th 
articles. The standard work on the subject 
“Collected Papers on Acoustics” by Profess 
Wallace C. Sabine, Harvard University Press. 
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__ I have on hand a considerable number of re- 
prints of articles from this laboratory, copies of 
which I should be glad to forward to any of your 
‘Inquiring readers. We shall also be glad to 
answer inquiries of a general nature. As you can 
well understand, the subject is a decidedly techni- 
cal one, involving knowledge of a great many 
detailed facts, which we have spent years of time 
f and a great deal of money in acquiring. 


Very truly yours, 
Paul A. Sabine. 


June 10, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Ramsey: 


In my letter of May 9th, I omitted that 
there is a second book on the subject of Audi- 
torium Acoustics: Acoustics of Buildings, by F. R. 
' Watson, published by John Wiley and Sons. 


You may be interested to know that the United 
States Gypsum Co., the largest producers of 
plaster will very soon put on the market a plaster 
that has been developed in this Laboratory and 
which is about ten times as absorbent as ordinary 
plaster. It will prove a cure for about ninety per 
cent of the acoustical difficulties that ordinarily 
occur, and at a cost much less than the various 
' forms of acoustical treatment now on the market. 
‘I believe that information as to this material 
- would be a real service to your readers, and at 
‘some time that may suit your convenience, I shall 
be glad to write you a brief descriptive article on 
the subject. 


Whenever you are in Chicago, I hope you will 
eonsider that you have a standing invitation to 
visit the Laboratory. Geneva is an hour’s ride 
from Chicago on the North-western Railroad, and 
I believe that since you have become interested 
in the subject of acoustics you would find enough 

of interest here to justify the time it would take. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Paul E. Sabine. 


STRAYED IN 


_ The men on Uncle Sam’s mail staff do some 
' admirable work in getting a letter addressed like 
‘this one to us at the Expositor office in Cleveland. 
‘It is addressed, the Expositor, New York. Evi- 
‘dently Uncle Sammy knows the Expositor at 
‘Cleveland as well as thousands of you readers. 


SOMETHING ‘NEW 
The envelope shown below came to us a short 
time ago from one of our Canadian subscribers. 
It tells its own story. 
Face of Envelope 


Ossington Avenue Baptist Church 
Cor. Ossington Ave. and Bloor St. 
| Toronto, Ont. 
The Expositor 
710 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
For something different, see the back of this 
envelope 


Back of Envelope 


We Want No Business Failures 
~ Since the Government of Ontario has 
approved of 4.4 beer, the business must 
be made a howling success, for we want no 
business failures. 

The old soaks are dying off and we must 
furnish fresh material in the shape of boys 
and young men. If 25,000 of these in 
Toronto alone can be depended upon to 
start drinking 4.4 beer during the present 


year, the Government’s plan will be a 


“Scream!”’ (We will say nothing about 
the needs of more men and boys for next 
year.) 

Are you, as a patriotic citizen, ready to 
contribute at least one boy, in order that 
there shall be no failure of this business? 
Let the Government know what you are 
prepared to do about it. 


Chicago, IIl., 
June 15, 1926. 
Gentlemen: 

The impossible had happened! I failed to get 
my June number of The Expositor. Perhaps it 
was missent to my old address in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

At any rate, I don’t want to miss it. Will you 
please send along another to above address? 
The Summer Slump neeeds just the original ideas 
with which the Expositor is always brim full. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. A. Meckel, Pastor, 
Summerdale Cong. Church. 


Dear Sirs: 

Check enclosed for my renewal of the Expositor 
for another year. 

It is a great assistant to the pastor. I have just 
used it tonight with a splendid lesson for our 
Prayer Meeting service. 

I thank you for your service through the Hx- 
positor. It has been my helper in the early years 
of my ministry since 1912. I realize that it is 
getting better with sermon material. 

My prayer is for the continued success of the 


magazine. 
Rey. J. F. Rohrbaugh. 
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Gold- Mining in the Scriptures 


The Expositor’s “Expositions” 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


GREAT TEXTS THAT DEMAND THE 
GREEK 


1. The Final Faith Delivered. Jude 3. 

The little epistle of Jude does not deserve the 
neglect from which it suffers. Who Jude was, 
why he wrote, what he wrote, are all questions of 
deep interest. Moreover there are several sur- 
passingly fine texts, including the noblest dox- 
ology of the Bible, to be found in Jude’s brief 
letter, as well as difficult critical problems. 

To verse 3 a remarkable addition has been made 
in all modern translations, by the insertion of 
‘for all’? after the word ‘‘once;”’ a change which 
marks this verse out for special study of the 
Greek. 

Anagkehn eschon grapsai humin parakalohn 
epagohnizesthai teh hapaks paradothesieh tois 
hagiois pistei, “I had necessity to write to you 
summoning you to contend (as in the agonistics) 
for the once-for-all delivered-to-the-saints faith.” 
Note specially that the article teh goes with the 
final noun pistei, and that the four intervening 
Greek words are thus lashed to the noun which 
they limit. 

The crucial word is hapaks, translated ‘‘once”’ 
in King James, “‘once for all’’ in revised versions. 
Great things hang on this little word so changed. 
Was that pistei, that faith, once upon a time 
delivered unto the saints, in perhaps a tentative 
and temporary form, subject to later modifica- 
tion and adjustment? Or was it a pistei ‘“‘once for 
all’? delivered unto the holy church, an eternal 
gospel, a deposit to be guarded unchanged through- 
out the centuries? 

The word hapaks appears in the N. T. 15 times; 
in each case the context must determine the shade 
of meaning. Three times the word clearly has the 
simple significance of ‘“‘once;’’ three times the 
meaning may involve the ‘‘once for all’’ force; 
nine times it certainly must have that significance, 
as in Hebrews 7:27, 9:12, 26, 27, 28; 1 Peter 3:18; 
and by the testimony of all such modern versions 
as Moffatt, Goodspeed, and the American Stand- 
ard it has that meaning in Jude 8. So we may all 
agree that Jude did in fact mean to say that the 
faith was once for all given to the Church, an un- 
changing Gospel; a position quite in keeping 

with general New Testament usage. 

All agreeing, then, that hapaks here does mean 
“once for all,”’ Jude 8 carries a glorious theme for 
asermon. “The faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints:’’ that is a text to test the powers of the 
greatest preacher of the century. Try it and see! 
When you have adequately apprehended the great 
elements constituent of that Faith once for all 
entrusted to the church, have shown who He was 


who established that Trust, have recounted the 
heroic history of that trusteeship and its net 
profit to humanity, and then have proclaimed sat 
powerfully the church’s present duty in the ad- 
ministration of her trust that the people spon- 
taneously sing, 
“Faith of our fathers, holy faith! | 
We will be true to thee till death,” 
then you will rejoice in the knowledge that you are 
a great preacher. 
2. The Breadth and Boundaries of Christian Fel- 
lowship. Ephesians 6:24. 2 John, 9, 10. 

Heh charis meta pantohn tohn agapohntohn tor 
urion hehmohn Iehsoun Christian en aphtharsia) 
“Grace (be) with all those loving the Lord of us; 
Jesus Christ, in uncorruptness.”’ Aphtharst a 
signifies free from germs of decay; that is, of any/ 
thing which would destroy, neutralize, corrup 
that love. It is easy to see how self-righteousness; 
pride, or anything that tends to supplant Jesus 
as only Saviour, would bring in such germs of 
spiritual decay to destroy a perfect love. | 

Ei tis erchetai pros humas, kai tautehn tehr 
didachehn ou pherei, meh lambanete auton eis 
oikian, kai chairein autoh meh legete, ‘If any one 
come unto you and this the teaching (of Jesus 
Christ) does not bring, receive not him into (the 
house, and speak not to him a ‘“‘Grace to thee!’! 
Didachehn, from didaskein, to teach, to instruct 
means doctrine in its theological sense. eee 
from same root as charis above, is a salutation 7 
joy, a wish for prosperity. 

Here then are the latitude and the limits, the 
breadth and the boundaries, of Christian brother 
hood. How wide shall be our spiritual fellowship 
To every man who truly loves Jesus Christ sa 
thou, “T’ll call thee brother.’”’ How narrow shal 
be the limits of that fellowship? It stops wher 
love and loyalty to Jesus stop. Every man o 
earth is our brother; every man (and he only) whe 
loves our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness is 
our Christian brother. 

Note that the test, the standard, is set up in twa 
realms, that of the heart and that of the mind 
and it is of both curious and profound significance 
that Paul, theologian and dialectician par excel 
lence, makes love the test, while it is John the 
loving disciple who makes doctrine (didacheh) the 
standard. But Paul and John are not contrary 
they are complementary; their teachings in thes 
two texts combined give a grand theme of peren 
nial point. 


3. The Letter that Killeth, the Spirit that Causeth 
Life. 2 Corinthians 3:6. 

Heh hikanotehs hehmohn ek tou Theou: hos ka 
hikanohsen hehmas diakonous kainehs diathehke 
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ou grammatos, alla Pneumatos. To gar gramma 
apokteinei, to de Pneuma zohopoiei, “Our sufficiency 
is from God; who also made us sufficient as minis- 
ters of a new covenant; not of the letter but of the 
pein: for the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
ife.’ 

In that remarkable book, ‘What is Faith?” 
(Machen), lately published, there is a comprehen- 


sive discussion of the true exegesis of this state- 


ment; a statement that the author calls ‘‘the 
most frequently misused utterance in the whole 
Bible,” viz., that the letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life. This statement of Paul has passed 
into almost proverbial use, and it is customarily 
quoted as contrasting the spirit of a law with 
the letter of that law. It is taken to condemn 
slavish literalism, and to commend broad-minded, 
intelligent apprehension of fundamental principles. 
We have all used Paul’s words scores of times in 
that concept. 

But this is not what Paul meant at all; he was 
not pointing out “‘the difference between a precept 
and a principle, but contrasting the law of God 
with the Spirit of God.’ The old dispensation 
was that of the letter, to gramma, “the thing writ- 
ten,’”’ consisting of all the legal precepts, man- 
dates, requirements of the Mosaic law—‘‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear.” Its fruitage was condemnation and death. 
But the new dispensation is that of the Holy 
Spirit, who by regeneration makes us new men in 
Jesus Christ; and thus “the Spirit giveth life.” 
And the true exposition of this passage, as of the 
whole Epistle to the Galatians, makes clear that 
salvation for man is wholly by grace, the free gift of 
God, utterly apart from the merit making power 
of human-works. 

4. When Did Abraham See Christ’s Day? 
8:56, 58. 

The Jews challenged Jesus, ‘‘Whom do you make 
yourself? Greater than the prophets? More 
ancient than Abraham? Who are you, anyhow?” 
In simple majesty Jesus replied: 

Abraam ho paiehr ehgalliasato hina ideh tehn 
hemeran tehn emehn, kai cide kai echareh. Amehn 
amehn legoh, prin Abraam genesthai, egoh eimi, 
“Abraham your father rejoiced that he should see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad. Verily, 
verily I say to you, before that Abraham became 
(was born) Iam!’’ The declaration of the eternity 
of the Son of God is too clear for question. But 
when was it that Abraham saw -Christ’s day? 
There are two possible answers. 

First, Abraham literally saw the Second Person 
of the Trinity in certain Old Testament theo- 
phanies. President Dwight long ago demonstrated 
that the phrase “‘the Angel of the Lord” referred 
to the Messiah, the Sent Jehovah. Abraham saw 
the Messiah of God, by faith knew him for who 
he was, and seeing, knowing, greatly rejoiced. 

The alternative answer is that Abraham heard 
the promise in those days of old; rejoiced that 
in some far off day he should see the Saviour; and 
when Jesus was actually born Abraham saw from 
Paradise, perceived the fulfilment of the promise 
divine, and seeing was supremely glad. 


John 


The decision between these two answers hangs 
upon the meaning of the conjunction hina, a word 
of many and varied meanings. And it is worth a 
hard day’s work with Greek text books to de- 
termine which is the true meaning here. 


Projecting Program 

(Continued from page 1315) 
the angels sing for joy only to come out at the 
end of the year with a record of negation that 
should cause the laziest saint to hang his head in 
shame. Simply because he talked, and talked and 
talked, and that was all. The ancients knew all 
about this when they coined the phrase, ‘Vox 
preterea nihil.” 

A bunch of reformers from down the state came 
up the river to Albany one day some years ago, 
and told the gang of politicians there that they 
wanted certain legislation enacted, and proposed 
to see that it was done. Those wily politicians 
just laughed at them, and said, ‘‘You fellows are 
just playing at politics. You come up here and 
stay two or three days and think you are going 
back to sing, ‘The great transaction’s done.’ But 
we men up here make a business of politics three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, and you 
need not think you are going to beat us;’’ and they 
didn’t. The reformers went back home sadder 
and wiser men. Success in church work demands 
a price; programs are not easily projected—worth- 
while programs. The price of success is hard and 
persistent labor day in and day out, week in and 
week out, month in and month out, year in and 
year out. The football player never loses thought 
of the goal during the entire period of his play: 
too often preacher and people think of a thousand 
things rather than the great and sublime goal 
which the great Captain of our salvation has set 
before us. The plan must be projected until it 
is put across. A footbail three inches the wrong 
side of the goal counts for naught when the final 
whistle blows. 

But the plan can be projected. Scarcely can a 
church of sensible men and women plan a program 
which is not capable ‘of being carried to success 
provided they put the requisite faith and work 
into its accomplishment. There is power enough 
available. All power comes from God, so the good 
Book tells us, and God is just waiting for us to 
connect with it, as he was waiting during count- 
less centuries to see man connect with the powers of 
air and electricity in Nature. It is just as easy 
for God to do a great thing as a small thing because 
he is so much greater than the greatest task we 
can imagine. If the reader were to hold out his 
two hands, and shut his eyes, and ask a friend 
to put one grain of sand in one of his out-stretched 
hands and two grains into the other, he could not 
tell, by the weight, into which of the two hands 
he had put the two grains, as his strength would 
be so much greater than would be required by 
the task of holding up either weight. So God’s 
power is so infinitely greater than anything we 
can ask of him that all things are easy for him. 
Our greatest faith never staggers him, and the 

(Continued on page 1333) 
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Pulpit and Pastoral Prayers 


A PRAYER FOR THE EVENING 

Father in heaven, as the light of this day fades 
and the shades of evening are being drawn, I turn 
to thee for refuge in the gathering darkness. I 
have counted the hours as they have passed and 
marked their passing with service of life’s duties. 
I come into thy presence seeking thy mercy and 
tender compassion. I am aware in this hour of 
meditation that this day is not all that it might 
have been. I have failed to do many things that 
I had set my heart upon accomplishing in the early 
morning hours. All that I have done has not had 
the quality of zealous ambition that the tasks 
have deserved. At times the routine of the day 
has dampened my ardor and stolen my hope. 
My Father, forgive me where I have failed to be 
thy worthy child. The day is free from evil and 
sin, in this I rejoice. Yet, in that I have failed to 
do my very best, I have sinned in thy perfect 
sight, my Father and my God. I go to my couch 
this night to sleep. As the tiny curtains for my 
eyes shut out the fading light, guard my mind 
from evil thoughts. As I let my spirit free itself 
from the limitations of my mortal body inspire 
it to dream of greater things to be accomplished 
upon the morrow. I am deeply grateful to thee, 
my Father, for the gift of sleep. In it I can 
forget for a bit the trying, testing strain of the 
life of the day. In it I can trust thy care more 
fully than in the light. In it I am in thy presence 
being renewed in body, mind, and spirit. Grant 
to me, O God, before the consciousness of the 
things that are seen fade, thy gracious benediction. 
Bless me, my Father, and make me by my night 
of rest, more like thee. Amen.—A Prayer by Don 
Ivan Patch, Congregationalist, Arlington, Mass. 


A MORNING PRAYER 

My Heavenly Father, give me _ sustaining 
courage, fortitude, fidelity and purity of thought 
to strengthen and control my life this day. Let 
me not turn coward before its difficulties, nor 
prove recreant to its duties. Let me not lose faith 
in my fellowmen. Help me to live a simple, sincere 
and serene life; repelling thoughts of discontent, 
self-seeking and anxiety; cultivating magnanimity, 
self-control, and the habit of judicious silence; 
practicing economy, cheerfulness and helpfulness. 
‘Keep me sweet and sound at heart in spite of in- 
gratitude, treachery, or meanness. Preserve me, 
O God, from minding little stings, or giving them. 
Help me keep my heart clean, and live this day so 
honestly and fearlessly in the faith and sustaining 
companionship of Jesus Christ, that no outward 
failure can dishearten, or take away from me the 
joy of conscious integrity. Open wide the eyes 
of my soul that I may see the good in all things. 
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Grant me this day new visions of thy truth, i 
spire me with the spirit of joy and gladness, a1 
make me a cup of strength to suffering souls. 

O God, I am asking for, and promising so mu 
I cannot do in my own strength, or even attem: 
it with a hope for success, and I implore throu; 
Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit to abi 
with and constantly help and keep me. Amen. 
Compiled by Henry B. Rankin, Congregationali 
Springfield, Ill. | 


A PRAYER OF THANKS FOR SERVICE 

Infinite Father, we thank thee for the great a1 
worthy things that appeal to our love—the fortu: 
of truth in this world, the welfare of our ov 
home, the welfare of the homes of our people, | 
the Commonwealth and of the country, the w 
fare of the world, the Kingdom of God. We thal 
thee for all these things that rise round us li 
vast mountain ranges upon whose glorified sul 
mits the light of Eternity shines and rests. 

We thank thee that thou hast made rich. 
possibility for us all the deliverance from me: 
selfishness into the grand process of self-realia 
tion in the service of mankind and by the gr 
of God. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Ch 
and the love of God and the communion of t 
Holy Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen.— 
Prayer by Dr. George A. Gordon. 


PRAYER 

O Thou, in Whom we live and move and h 
our being, Who art within our thoughts and ¢ 
desires, and art nearer to us than any creat L 
grant to us who kneel before Thee the inwg 
succor of Thy Spirit: send us help from abo) 
and show to us Thy heavenly light. May « 
thoughts be just and true, our desires upri 
our purposes sincere, and all our actions frui 
unto good. Grant that, casting our cares 
Thee, we may live as the children of the li 
and labor patiently unto the end, through Je 
Christ our Lord. Amen.—British Weekly. 


PETITION 
Direct my way that I may know 
The path that leads where thou didst go. 
And if my face should cease to shine, 
Then brighten it with love divine. 


Teach me the words, the things to say 
To friend and foe along the way. 
Lead me through life that I may be 
Like Him who walked by Galilee. 
lee Kresensky, in The Herald and P 
yter. 


Projecting the Program 

(Continued from page 1331) 
preacher and church which honors him by a 
really worthwhile program that plans great things 
for the kingdom, and then goes about to put that 
program across backed by omniscient wisdom 
buttressed by divine power may be able finally to 
bring forth the headstone with shoutings crying, 
“Grace, grace unto it.’ 


Sowing in the Evening 
(Continued from page 1808) 
representing two different orders of people. 
us look at them in turn. 


To the advice given here that a man “in the 
’ evening withhold not his hand,’’ I can imagine, 
first, the answer being made: “I did my sowing 
-in my youth and early manhood. When I was 
young, I kept myself wellin hand. I lived severely. 
_ I worked hard. I scorned delights and lived 
' laborious days. Even with regard to religious 
duty, in those early days, I did my share. No one 
was ever more regular, or needed to be, than I 
was when I was young. Teaching, attending 
' ehurch, taking part in meetings—I did my share 
of all that. Not that I am complaining: I thank 
' God for it. But what I feel is, I have done my 
day’s work on that side of things, and I think 
that I may be excused now if I slacken off even a 
_ good deal. Let the younger ones have their day.” 


Or another man, who may not be able to say 
so much, may really take up the same attitude 
towards this demand that we shall go on sowing 
until the evening and the night. Indeed it is the 
_ easiest thing in the world for us to give ourselves 
credit for things which we did at some earlier stage, 
as though in those early days we had laid up for 
- ourselves a treasury of good works, on the merits 
_ of which we could draw for the rest of our life— 
thus becoming mere heathen or superstitious. 


Now all that really happened in those days when 
_ we think we did so much, is that at the very most 
- we did what we ought to have done, at that very 
time. We may not even have done all that we 
- ought to have done: we certainly did not do more. 
No: we simply stood our ground. We simply did 
what was becoming to us as men, or as believing 
“men. But we did not, as it were, put God in debt 
_ to us. 

The truth is, it is not a good condition to be 
in at all, when we want to cease from being as faith- 
ful as we imagine we once were. For that really 

is to consent to the process of shrinking and death 
in the region of our spiritual life. We must none 
of us consent to becoming less alive towards God 
‘than we ever were. Our service of God may—nay, 
it will—take new forms as we get older. But we 
must see to it that it does not diminish. We must 
see to it that our faith has its work within us, 
and its signs all about us. There are few sadder 
sights in this world than to see a man or a family 
reduced to poverty or to straights in the evening 
of their life. But, as God sees things, there is a 
“sadder sight; and it is the sight of a man or a 


Let 


. was in his immortal parts. 


family, who once felt the power of God, now 
living as though God were at most, a probability. 


And then again, it is quite true and it is a great 
thing to have done it, that there is a certain 
kind of battle which we have to fight in our youth 
above all other times. There is the battle, which 
as every man knows one has to fight against the 
seductions and passions of his own hot blood. 
And it may very well be that if that that fight is 
lost, or if the enemy was not mastered then, all 
the years that follow must be a hard warfare, or 
an unhappy series of defeats. But even for those 
who fought honorably in that early battle of 
youth, there are battles still to fight. For the life 
of the spirit is not a battle which is once fought 
and done with; it is a warfare until that sound of 
the trumpet which ends all our strivings. ‘The 
Son of God goes forth to war’ and it is to war 
that we go who would follow Him. 


There is no stage of life, which has not its peril, 
and its need for striving. It is true that in youth 
it is a fight, for the most part, against the excess of 
passion. But there are greater dangers besetting 
man than the dangers of bodily transgressions: 
and these dangers gather about us later on; they 
crowd about us in the very mid-time of our years. 
The danger of losing our first and instinctive 
moral life—our first sense of justice, our first love 
of a responsible freedom. The danger of coming to 
terms with this besieging, seducing world. And 
then all the dangers which threaten those who are 
no longer under the necessity of striving hard to 
earn their bread or to win their place in the world! 
The dangers which descend upon all who have 
achieved their chosen task, who have-won their 
worldly prize, their corruptible crown. The 
danger of a low contentment. The danger of 
falling into the habit of contempt for high and 
chivalrous courses. The danger of closing one’s 
mind to the future, or closing one’s heart to God. 
The instinct to become too timid of change, too 
much afraid, and wrongly afraid, for the triumph 
of Christ in the world what are all these things 
but so many of the later perils which threaten 
men, who may quite honorably have met and 
overthrown the characteristic enemy of their 
souls in youth. 


I can say no more than this: let a man take 
eare that death shall not take hold upon his 
spirit; let him take care never to be less than he 
Let it never be said 
of him by wise observers who see him pass: there 
goes one whose future is behind him: one who 
would have gone to some higher heaven had God 
been pleased to take him out of the world some 
years ago. 

“And in the evening withhold not thy hand.” 


There is another class of person on whose ears 
these words fall strangely. This man does not 
resent them, as the other did, because they are 
too severe. No: to this one they are strange be- 
cause they sound too good to be true. He is 
afraid to let himself believe them, lest he should 
find that he was deceiving himself. ‘“‘Sow in the 
evening:’”’ how can I do that? How can anyone 
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do that? Is there not a time to sow—and for 
me that time is past; and a time to reap that 
which one has sown—and that time has come 
upon me? 


What is this you say about “sowing in the 
evening?” For me youth is past, with its tender- 
ness and elasticity. I am old in the joints of my 
soul. I am forty, fifty, sixty, seventy. I am old; 
and for me, life is what it is, nay, what I have 
made it. 


My dear brother, what you say is true; and it 
is all we have to say. It is little to raise old age 
for one whose youth has failed. If God is not 
Christ, there is nothing more to be said. We 
are what we are, and that is what we have become. 


How many of us there are who quench the 
rising hope of life, which the Christ of God is 
surging, because we feel it is too late for us now 
to be anything else than we have become. 


“Tn the evening, sow.” 


Once upon a time a good man stood watching 
a potter at his work. And his own heart was sore 
at the time, thinking about this very thing, that 
if a man has ruined himself, putting God out of 
his life for years and years, nothing remains for 
him but to go on in the way he has chosen, out 
into the night. There he stood watching the 
potter; at first carelessly, but soon with breath- 
less interest as though he were waiting for the 
Judge to appoint him to life or death. The potter 
had a vessel upon the wheel moulding it to his 
purpose; when, behold the vessel became marred 
in the making. The material could not fulfil the 
potter’s hope. He took it off the wheel. At 
this point the onlooker almost swooned in his 
suspense. The potter examined the marred 
thing. Yes, it was marred; it had failed. What 
then? Would he throw it into a corner, to be one 
of a heap of similar failures? The potter pondered, 
and then, “‘seeing’”’ like God Himself, “things that 
are not as though they were, and things that are 
as though they were not,’”’ he placed the marred 
thing upon the wheel, and made something else 
out of it—not indeed the thing he had first pro- 
posed, but something, to the very making of 
which the very failure contributed. 


“Tt is never too late to mend,” that is a Gospel 
proverb. ‘In the morning sow thy seed’”—Oh 
yes, by all means: for nothing can ever make up 
for the folly of our youth. But “in the evening 
also withhold not thy hand.” It is not too lateif 
God has said it is not too late, and by a thousand 
gracious words He has asked us to believe that it 
is not too late. “For God sent forth His Son not 
to condemn the world, but to save the world that 
they who believe in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’’ 


Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To thee, Whose blood can cleanse 
each spot, 
O, Lamb of God, I come. 
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Getting People to Church 


(Continued from page 1310) 


numbered seventeen hundred, and turning away 
more than a thousand. The time came, with the 
program and wise advertising, when there were 
more Sunday evenings that people were turned 
away than Sunday evenings when they could be 
accommodated. People would line up for two 
blocks as early as six o’clock in the evening wait- 
ing for the doors to open, and an average of more 
than six hundred went through the doors of this 
church every day. of the year. This varied pro- 
gram and wise advertising were staged in the resi- 
dential district of a mid-western town of about 
80,000 people. Only ten Sundays in five years 
passed without conversions or accessions, and as 
many as thirty-two people were kneeling at the 
altar of a Sunday evening. Now, this is the acid 
test. This is the box receipt. 


The second suggestion we want to make is 
that having a great program tell about it. Ad- 
vertise it. It’s absolutely ethical and we as 
Christian workers have been obsessed with a false 
modesty. The best possible advertisement. is to 
get people to talking. Even a knock is a boost. 
When they are unable to get a seat they will 
talk about it. If the program is of high cultural 
value, dignified and impressive, if the preacher 
will deal in great themes and not condescend ta 
the fickle and nonsensical, people will not only; 
talk about it but they will not be disappointed. 


Perhaps the superlative channel of telling about 
it is the daily press. How unfortunate it is tha 
so many ministers do not understand the psycho- 
logy of the American press. As a rule, it is edite 
by big-brained, big-souled, conscientious, com4 
munity-interested men. I believe that as many, 
editors go to their desks of a morning with a prayer 
on their lips asking God to help them that day a 
there are bankers going to their desks, and perhaps 
as prayerful as many a minister. There are not 
many editors to be found but who in experienc 
and attitude and interest are as Christian as the 
best in the forefront of the church’s phalanx 
Now, they are eager for news, and it is a significant 
fact that the average daily paper is giving more 
space to religious news than ever in the histor 
of journalism. Some time ago, in addressing the 
Advertising Club at Dallas, Texas, we were inter 
ested in the Dallas daily papers, and just casuall 
picking one day’s edition (a Thursday) we foun 
the finest presentation, the most attractive an 
compelling articles of church news we have ru 
across in many a day. In one paper, the Dalla 
News, we found twenty-two different articles o 
stories and with various announcements and 
references to matters of religious interest. There 
were altogether one hundred and sixty-seven 
inches of copy. There were also thirteen differen 
stories on various educational interests, requirin 
one hundred and nineteen inches of space—¢ 


« 


_ grand total of two hundred and eighty-six inches 


given over to church and school matters, or a com- 
pact space of more than two solid pages. At the 
rate charged for space at that time, the Dallas 
News in that one edition alone gave the religious 
interests of that community copy valued at 
$397.46. To educational matters space value of 
$183.22, or a grand total of $580.68. Now, the 
other papers of Dallas were equally liberal in 
space given to religious and educational matters. 
Let me say, with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand, that there is altogether too much criticism 
from the clergy that is unfair, unsound and much 
of which is untrue. The press wants the truth 
and will tell the truth when it is given. Doubtless, 
when misinformation is given by the press, relative 
to religious or church matters, it is because they 
have not been told the whole truth. We will 
spend more time with a reporter and go into 
greater details with church news than with any 
other individual of the community. Never once 
have we been betrayed in any sense by any press 
reporter. They have our unbounded confidence. 
The daily press is the day’s greatest channel for 
service. It will touch more people in a day than 
the average church will touch in a month. It 
wants everything good that the minister has. The 
press realizes its duty to God and the community 
as much as the rest of us. We hold no brief for 
the daily press, but say what you please, it is the 
greatest educator of the twentieth century. 
book, pulpit, platform and forum all in one. 
There is not an interest, religious, literary, com- 
mercial, scientific, agricultural, or mechanical, 
that is not grasped by its vital influence. All 
our homes, schools, churches, colleges, asylums, 
galleries of art, departments of government and 
world movements feel the increasing quake of the 
printing press. No one can estimate the political, 
the scientific, commercial and religious revolu- 
tions that have been stirred and will be stirred by 
the daily press. There is nothing that despotism, 
iniquity and the devil fears so much and hates as 
a clean, courageous daily press. Colonel Mc- 
Cormick has said that the ‘‘press is more powerful 
than steam, more explosive than gun-powder, and 
more world-encircling than steam or sail boat. 
It was the daily press that brought the Reforma- 
tion and the Counter-reformation, followed by 
the thirty years of war, and for the first time in 
the breeding of wars the press worked in part 
through newspapers. He said that the Spanish- 
American war was waged solely because American 
public opinion had been infuriated by the press, 
and that he felt sure that the great war would 
never have taken place if all the printing presses 
in the world had been destroyed in the year 1900.” 
Coming from a great editor, certainly a statement 
such as that, reveals something of the huge place 
in world affairs held by the daily press. It is a 
mystery why the church is so slow to ally itself 
with the greatest agancy in the world today in 
getting results. 


Now, the best publicity in the daily paper is the 


news story. Have news, and you will get the 
publicity. But let me repeat, that news is a matter 


It is 


of program and variety. It must be gotten to the 
press while fresh, and better still, ahead of time. 
The feature story is superlative advertising. It 
is the acme of all publicity, and with a program 
that is worth-while, with the community interested 
in your church that is rendering commensurate 
service, you cannot keep out of the press. Of 
course, I am not talking about the minister. He 
is supposed to be submerged. We are talking about 
the church. We are advertising about the King- 
dom of God. 


The matter of display advertising is vital. It 
should be original and always different. At least 
eight per cent of the budget should be set apart 
for publicity, and more would be better. It pays 
the best possible dividend. The church above 
referred to thought its loose collections was re- 
ceiving three hundred dollars a year before the 
publicity program began. This mounted to over 
two thousand dollars a year within the next three 
years. Another church that we are familiar with, 
when the publicity program began was receiving 
twenty-four hundred dollars from the basket and | 
within four years with a publicity program was 
receiving eleven thousand dollars. In our judg- 
ment the four-inch space is the best of all display 
ads. However, anything from a single inch to a 
quarter-page. Personally, we like position on 
the movie, sport or local news page the best. 
While it costs more it also reaches more people 
whom we want to reach—the no-church goer. 
The church goer, of course, will read the ads on 
the church page. In the publicity program bill- 
boards, door-knob hangers, placards of all kinds 
and shapes, postal cards by the thousands, and 
letters without number, keeping the people in- 
formed, with a stereotyped program or some sort 
of an identification mark, so that whenever or 
wherever seen, it immediately suggests the church. 
Use the camera, the brush, the pen and printers 
ink for all they are worth, and never twice alike. 
We are rapidly swinging to direct-mail to reach 
residential groups. The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, has the most suggestive outlay we know 
and we are using their wares extensively. The 
publicity program must be protracted and per- 
sistent if it is to achieve. What is true in business 
is true in religion. 


“When someone stops advertising 
Someone stops buying, 
When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling. 
When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making, 
When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning. 
When someone stops earning, 
Everybody stops buying.” 


Moral—don’t stop! Always a color, always 
different. The people must be attracted. People 
can only be commanded by wise advertising. 
Therefore, first have something for them to come 
for, and, second, tell about it. “Put up the stuff.” 


(Continued on page 1338) 
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EVERYDAY NOBILITY 

The way I figure it, Uncle Turner, the greater 
part of my life has been lost,’’ said Bob Hampton, 
reflectively. 

‘“What’s happened to give you such a sudden 
grudge against yourself, Bob?” inquired old Turner 
Gill. 

“A quotation that I read: ‘Count that day lost 
whose low descending sun views from thy hand no 
noble action done,’ or something like that. As I 
look back over my life I can not recall a single 
thing that is entitled to be called a noble act.” 

“What is a noble act, Bob?” 

“Why I—I don’t know. Something big and 
fine, I suppose; saving a life, thwarting the 
schemes.of a villain, endowing a college or a hospi- 
tal—something like that.” 

“Um. Try to give your employer an honest 
day’s work for his money, do you, Bob?” 

“Oh, yes.’ 

“Pay your bills when they’re due?” 

“Of course.” 

“Try to do the right thing by your children in 
the way of food, clothing, education, moral train- 
ing, and so forth?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Remember to praise your wife’s cooking occa- 
sionally—tell her what a good wife she is and give 
meaning to your words by acting accordingly?” 

CON rep 

“Ever lend a hand to help a fellow traveler up a 
grade that’s a little too stiff for his motor?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Dig up a dollar or two now and then to help 
the charitable organizations?” 

“T never turn down such an appeal.” 

“Well, Bob, I shouldn’t worry much about 
those noble actions if I were you. A rainbow is a 
beautiful sight, but a sky that is all rainbows 
would be ridiculous. A world that is populated 
altogether with heroes and geniuses without any 
significant plodders like you and me to keep the 
wood chopped and such things would be a very 
unsatisfactory place. The man who follows the 
path of duty as God gives him to see it and keeps 
his hands clean, his head clear, his heart warm and 
his soul in tune with his Maker has not lived in 
vain.” — Youth’s Companion, 


The Sirens 
REV. FRANK PEVERLEY 
The ancient Greeks used to believe many 
things that seem very queer to us, but there is a 
good lesson for us in most of their stories if only 


we will look for it. 
believed that away in the Mediterranean Sea 
there was an island on which lived some beings 
they called Sirens. These sirens had very beauti- 
ful voices, and they sang such wonderful songs 


that everyone who heard them wanted to leave | 
When the | 


everything and go to the singers. 
sailors on ships that were passing the island 
heard this singing, nothing could prevent them 


from flinging themselves into the sea and trying | 
to swim to the island. All around the island there | 


were sharp cruel rocks. The waves would fling 


Among other things they | 


the swimmers upon these rocks again and again | 
until they were killed, and their dead bodies were | 


cast up on shore at the feet of the sirens. Some- 
times the captain of the passing boat would be so 
attracted by the singing that he would order the 
boat to sail in the direction of the island, till it, 
too, struck on the rocks and the crew were all 
drowned in the rough waters. 


An old story tells how two famous men got 
safely past this terrible island. One of them was 
a great warrior called Ulysses. He was not only 
brave and strong, but he was also very wise. He 
had heard about the sirens and their singing, and 
so, when he got near to the island, he filled the 
ears of all his crew with wax so that they couldn’t 
hear, and he had himself fastened to the mast of 
the ship, and then they rowed on. Soon Ulysses 


heard the sweet songs, and under their spell he | 


strained every muscle to break the cords that 
bound him, but he could not, and the rowers | 
never heard a sound, so the boat went safely on — 
its way and for once the sirens sang in vain. That | 


was how Ulysses got by. 


Another famous man came by in a different 
way. He was called Orpheus, and he was the 
most wonderful singer in the world. When the 
boat in which he sailed got within hearing of the 
siren island Orpheus began to sing, and he sang 
so beautifully that the rowers in the boat could 
hear nothing of the siren songs because they were 
listening attentively to the singing of their leader. 
So Orpheus and his companions got safely past. 

We are all of us on a voyage—the voyage of life. 
We have to pass siren isles. We hear voices 
making sweet music to our ears, and we are 
tempted to listen to them. If we do, and turn 
aside to follow them, we shall surely make ship- 
wreck of our lives. For the siren voices come from 
the Isles of Sin. Somehow we must get past 
them. It will be well for us if we learn to use 
both the methods adopted by these two Greek 
heroes. Like Ulysses we must close our ears 
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to the songs of the sirens, refuse to listen to the 


temptations that would lure-us to destruction. 
It is well when the boy learns to turn away from 
the evil picture, refuses to listen to the impure 
word or story, will not read the low vulgar books. 
That is one way that helps to carry us in safety 
past the dangerous places of life. But we must 
also use the other method. We should take the 
sweet singer, Jesus Christ, on board the vessel of 
our lives, and allow him to make sweet music 
for us. As we listen to that, we shall find that the 
music of evil ceases to have any attraction for 
us. The songs that Jesus sings to us are finer 
and sweeter and purer than anything we can 
hear in the world, and we shall come to love 
them so much that we simply won’t find any 
attraction in the bad. 

We want you boys and girls to make a success 
of your lives. We would guard you from the 
rocks that have wrecked so many, and so we ask 
you very tenderly and earnestly to shun the evil 
things, and take Jesus with you that he may 
make all of life sweet and pure for you. I’m sure 
you have all made up your minds to do that this 
morning. 


COURTESY is 

“Kindness in action’’—that’s good manners. Sid- 
ney defines thus, “High erected thoughts seated 
in the heart of courtesy.”” Sydney Smith said, 
“Manners are the shadow of virtue,’’ and Hare, 
that “politeness is the outward garment of good- 
will.” It is told of a sage that, one day, after 
the fashion of the schools, he was questioned, 
“Master, what is the test of good manners?’ 
Whereto he answered, “‘It is being able to put up 
pleasantly with bad ones.” 

We are told that the weak point in American 
life is its manners. In character and intelligence 
we can hold our own with other nations, but in 
behavior we are said to rank belowthem. How- 
ever, we have more generosity and kindness than 
the Europeans, and we treat others with more 
consideration and regard than they do. 

We may have less superficial, insincere politeness. 
This may be due to the Puritan revolt from the 
refined conceptions of the fifteenth century, 
sending to New England sincere, plain-speaking 
men who would have naught to do with the 
dress, habits or manners of the courtiers. It is 
probably true that in securing morality some- 
thing was lost in manners. Democracy with its 
“I am as good as you” spirit, is. unfavorable to 
that spirit of deference that is the basis of good 
manners. Much is due also to the fact that 
we have been too busy in clearing away the 
forests and breaking up the soil and getting 
society into shape to give attention to behavior. 
It may also to some degree be due to the fact that 
we have not scattered throughout the country, 
as in the case in Europe, persons of fine breeding 
who are regarded as examples to be imitated. 
Moreover, there is unfortunately a somewhat 
prevalent disposition to regard gentle and delicate 
manners as a sign of weakness and to regard 
bluntness and stout assertion and plain speaking 
as signs of strength and honesty. 


Now it is a fact that the Bible, both by precept 
and example, inculcates the Christian grace of 
courtesy. We think of the Saviour as one who 
was ever gentle and gracious. We are impressed 
with the grand courtesy of Abraham as he bowed 
himself before the sons of Heth; with the delicacy 
of whatever there was of excellence. Peter, whose 
impulsive earnestness may have caused him often 
to offend is most zealous in encouraging this 
grace. 

True politeness is indeed a Christian virtue. 
It is a form of self-denial; and if sincere and 
perfect, has its root in that love to our neighbor 
which the law requires and which the gospel 
produces. 


SECRET MAINSPRINGS OF JOY 

Said a mother to her children: “I only earn 
-money enough to give you a home, plain clothes, 
plain food, shelter and peace under the lamplight 
at evening. I have not one penny left to buy 
pleasures. 

“But I can give you the secret mainsprings of 
joy which all the gold in the banks cannot buy. 
I can give you books and the arts, the keys to the 
nobility of mankind whose souls are above the 
tumult of the market place of money-changers. 
Let us seek the simple happiness of every day. 
Let us make an unending quest for beauty in the 
forest and the fields beyond the city. Let us 
look at the sunrise and the infinite fields of the 
heavens by day and after sunset the planets, the 
galaxy of stars, the mysteries of the zodiac which 
proclaim the glory of God. Nor must we forget 
what man has done. It costs nothing to walk 
the streets and, forgetful of the crowd, to let our 
eyes follow the towers and monuments of archi- 
tecture. It costs nothing to enter the Art insti- 
tute, the Field museum, the Academy of Sciences, 
the Historical society and aquariums to wonder at 
the marvels of the arts of man, though we have 
gazed with reverence on the marvelous works of 
nature conceived in infinite wisdom.” 

And in that home for their ears was much music, 
the children’s concerts of the symphony orchestra, 
the civic music class and choral societies in the 
schools, the sacred music in the church and old 
songs of long ago after the books of poems, 
legends and fables were told at the evening meals. 
Good books from the library made the hours 
short. 

This rich bequest and its mainsprings for joy, 
no money can buy, that mother left to her chil- 
dren.—Chicago Post. 


A Story to Tell 

HOW THE MAGIC WORD TRAVELED 

The manager of a big city store said to the head 
of one department: 

“You keep things running smoothly in your 
section, Parker. I like the way you do it. It 
sets a good standard for those who might not be 
so particular if your results didn’t keep them 
keyed up to their own best efforts.” 

Pleased to find that his careful efforts were 
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appreciated, the man went about his work with 
a new zest and a kindly feeling in his heart. Be- 
fore long he was saying to an alert little salesgirl: 

“You have a very successful way of handling 
hard customers, Miss Belle. I’m going to see 
what can be done for you by way of rewarding 
such real merit.” 

Miss Belle’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
flushed with pleasure. She was so happy that 
she was more successful than ever with the next 
troublesome, cranky buyer; and when she went 
- out to lunch, she just couldn’t help saying to the 
deft girl who served her order: “It’s good of you to 
be so prompt. You must have guessed that I 
want to do an errand this noon hour.” 

The smiling waitress carried the cheer of the 
friendly words in her heart all the rest of the day. 
That evening when her younger brother settled 
himself down to his lessons for tomerrow’s school, 
her kindly feeling over-flowed in saying to Jimmy: 

“It’s not every girl who has a brother who 
stays in at nights and studies and gets ready to 
make something of himself, instead of running the 
streets and getting into bad company. I’m 
proud of you, Jimmy boy. You’re my heart’s 
comfort.” 

The surprised Jimmy answered: ‘‘Aw, now!” but 
nevertheless he felt a warm glow about his heart, 
and he dug into his work all the harder and put 
away for good a certain ‘“‘What’s the use, after 
all?”’ feeling that had been trying to get a foot- 
hold in his heart of late. 

The next day at szhool, after his teacher had 
patiently and carefully explained a hard problem 
to Jimmy, he said: ‘You certainly know how 
to make it clear; I wish I knew as much as you 
do,” and a little nagging imp of discouragement 
fled from the tired teacher’s heart. 

On her way home as she bought a paper of a 
small boy, she said to him: “It’s nice to know I 
can depend on finding you here, right on time, 
every afternoon, Billy. You’ll make a good busi- 
ness man some day,’’ and she smiled as she paid 
him. 

Billy went home in a glow of good feeling, and 
as he caught sight of the steaming, substantial 
dish of hash for supper, he shouted: 

“Say, mother, but you’re a dandy cook! A 
fellow can put in his best licks with a supper and 
mother like this at home waiting for him.”’ And 
at the word—the magic word of praise—there 
vanished endless baskets of clothes to be washed 
and endless office floors to be scrubbed; and the 
world was a good place to live in, after all, when 
one has a fine boy like Billy coming home nights 
with his bit of money and his blarney. 

Nor did she dream—nor do we dream, often— 
how that magic word had been traveling from 
heart to heart, touching each with the joy of 
sincere appreciation, inspiring each to better work 
and living, before it passed on to repeat its good 
work.—Condensed from East and West. 


Being on the right track is correct. But if you 
just stop there you'll get run over.—Columbia 
Record. 
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There must be “truth in advertising.’’ There is: 
nothing so destructive as disappointment. The 
program must not be disappointing in its pea 
in that which is offered, especially not in the 
preacher. Flippant themes and half-sacriligious 
topics and dishonest announcements guarantee 
tragic disaster. Advertising moves on the funda; 
mental principle that ‘‘only articles of merit dare 
to advertise.” The ultra-conservatism in the 
church and traditionalism are the teeming mothers 
of a thousand prejudices and ills. We will find 
opposition, we will be criticised, they will call 
it jazzy and unethical, they will say that it is 
vaudevillic, and almost everything under the sun) 
but the people come, you have the crowds, the 
gospel is preached, people are saved, the com; 
munity is better, humanity is uplifted and that is 
the test. 


POINTERS FOR PREACHERS 


It is better that a preacher be an effective direc+ 
tor of the energies of youth than an amateur 
detective of its sins. When, in the course of one’s 
preaching, it becomes necessary to deal with th 
sins of men, it is far better to call men up rather 
than to call them down. Jesus did it, you remem; 
ber, and earned for himself the enviable title of 
“the Friend of sinners.” Furthermore, if it 
should be laid upon you to denounce the corporate 
sins of society like Jeremiah of old, then, be 
Jeremiah. Don’t become a jeremiad. By not 
noticing the difference some ministers hav 
strayed into grievous error. 


Also, look well to the root of your denunciations: 
Sometimes the ‘righteous anger” of a preache 
can be traced to his soreheadedness rather tha 
to his spirituality. It is not always easy for a 
minister to fulfil the apostolic injunction to “‘be 
angry, and sin not.” Again, in fulfilling the work 
of an evangelist bear in mind that it is better to 
edify your congregation than to emotionalize it. 
By this I mean that the end of preaching is not 
realized, in making people “feel good;’” it should 
make them ‘‘be good.” : 


And lastly, my brother, in so far as you have the 
power, I would counsel you, that, while you 
nourish your spiritual life by faith in the Son of 
God, you see to it that you sustain your physical 
life by cash at the corner-store. While our 
Scripture says that men shall live by faith, it is 
nowhere contained in them that ministers shall 
live by credit. It is said, however, that we should 
“owe no man anything, but love.’”’ The effective- 
ness of a modern minister is dependent on his 
readiness to pay cash as well as upon the fact of 
his trusting in Christ. Business men are usually 
sympathetic to the trials and troubles of ministers. 
nevertheless they have an unwritten law to the 
effect that “the validity of a minister’s faith is ir 
inverse ratio to the amount of un-necessary 
credit which that minister carries on their books.’ 

—Rev. Fred Smith. 
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A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


‘Keep to the White Stones” 

Psalm 16:11. ‘Thou wilt show me the path 
of life.” 

Once when walking from Grasmere to Keswick 
by Watendlath, we were told to strike across 
the moors and hills by Thrilmere. We had been 
wondering how we should safely find ourway 
across the heather-and-bracken-clad hill lands. 
“Keep to the white stones,’’ were our directions. 
and sure enough, across the barren, bog-infected 
lands, at intervals of a few hundred yards, were 
whitewashed piles of stones—high enough to be 
seen clearly. They seemed so friendly—those 
simple anticipations of our need.—F. C. Hograth. 


Vision Makes a Difference 

Isa. 22:1. ‘‘The valley of vision.” 

A friend of mine tells the story of a great 
naturalist and scientist who, one lovely summer 
day years ago, went out in the Highlands of 
Scotland with his microscope to study the heather- 
bell in all its native glory. In order that he might 
see it in its perfection, he got down on his knees, 
and, without plucking the flower, adjusted the 
instrument, and was soon reveling in its color, its 
delicacy, its beauty, “‘lost in wonder, love, and 
praise.’”” How long he stayed there he does not 
know, but suddenly there was a shadow on him 
and his instrument. He waited for a time, think- 
ing it might be a passing cloud. But it stayed 
there, and presently he looked up over his shoulder, 
and there was an old Highland shepherd watching 
him. Without saying a word, he plucked the 
little heather-bell and handed it, with the micro- 
scope, to the shepherd, that he, too,might see 
what he was beholding. And the old shepherd put 
the instrument up to his eyes, got the heather-bell 
in place, and looked at it until the tears ran down 
his face like bubbles on a mountain stream. And 
then, handing back the heather-bell tenderly, he 
said, “‘Ay, mon, 1 wish ye had never shown me 
that. I wish I had never seen it.” ‘“‘Why?” 
asked the scientist. ‘‘Becuse,’”’ he said, ‘‘these 
rude feet have trodden on so many of them.” 

Vision makes all the difference.—Gipsy Smith. 


Moody’s Mother and Her Sons 

Prov. 22:6. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
shoud go.”’ 

Speaking of his mother and his early life, D. L. 
Moody said: “The seven boys were like Hannibal, 
whose mother took him to the altar, and made 
him swear vengeance on Rome. She took us to 
the altar and made us swear vengeance on 


whiskey, and everything that was an enemy to 
the human family; and we have been fighting it 
ever since and will to the end of our days.” 


Looking ‘‘Arter ’em”’ 

James 1:27. A Londoner making a trip to 
Battersea found much drunkenness, gambling 
and immorality in the section where poverty 
abounded. But among the touching stories of 
“kindness which were told him he reported that of 
a char-woman with three children, who unhesi- 
tatingly adopted four little orphans when their 
mother a widowed neighbor, died. ‘‘Someone ’as 
to look arter ’em!’’ she said, when surprise was 
expressed at her act.—The British Weekly. 


An African’s Forgiving Spirit 

Luke 23:34. “Father, forgive them.”’ 

Daniel, an African convert, was preparing to 
preach the gospel when he died; yet his greatest 
sermon was preached by his death, as related in 
“The Autobiography of an African,” by Dr. 
Donald Fraser. Great grief came to him shortly 
before he died, when his daughter was accidentally 
killed by a blow from another child. As he was 
dying, a heathen relative asked him what was to 
be done with the child who had caused the death 
of his daughter. ‘‘Now was the characteristic op- 
portunity of a native death-bed to leave an in- 
heritance of rancor and violence,’’ says Dr. Fraser. 
“T have seen these last testimonies, with their 
charges of witchcraft and the re-opening of old 
sores, lead to bloodshed and never-ending feuds. 
But Daniel’s reply was a feeble effort to sing 
‘Nearer; my God, to thee.’ I did not recognize 
the song of his panting breath, but his brother and 
wife did, and they sang the first verse together, 
but could not go farther for tears. Then Daniel 
sank into a quiet sleep. While he slept he passed 
from us into the glory of the Father.” 


The Father Accepted the Son’s Challenge 

Luke 19:9. ‘‘Today is salvation come to this 
house.” 

At the close of one of my meetings in America a 
tall, handsome boy came with his father to shake 
hands with me. The lad looked at me so beam- 
ingly that I could not help saying, ‘Sonny, 
have you given yourself to Jesus?” ‘No,’ he 
replied. ‘‘Well, when will you do it?” “When 
my father does,’’ he said, looking with eyes of love 
at the father he evidently adored. ‘And you, 
sir,” I asked the father, “are you a Christian?” 
He replied, “‘No.’”’ ‘Well, what will you do in 
the face of a challenge like this from your boy?” 
He answered, “I am going to accept Christ 
now.”’—Gipsy Smith in the British Weekly. 
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Heard God’s Voice in the Waters 

Rey. 1:15. ‘‘And his voice as the voice of many 
waters.” 

I challenge you to read one of the letters of the 
Apostle Paul without finding praise. He would 
stop an argument any time to sing a doxology. 
He is always breaking out into praise. When I 
was writing that sentence in my notes I remem- 
bered that:that very thought came to me once in 
the Island of Arran, that exquisite island off the 
Seotch coast, full of falling rills and torrents. 
I remember being very much struck with the 
fact that you could never get out of the hearing 
of the sound of falling waters. If you went through 
a meadow there was some musical rivulet; in 
the dark valley was the music of some falling 
stream; if you climbed a slope there were the wide 
waters with their music, and on the hills the melody 
of some rippling rill—you could not get away from 
it. I thought of that verse in the Apocalypse 
that says the voice of God is like ‘‘the sound of 
many waters.”—Dr. J. H. Jowett. 


Restored the Watch 
Lev. 6:4. ‘‘He shall restore that which he took 
by robbery.” 

When I was in South Africa a fine, handsome 
Dutchman, over six feet high, came into my 
service and God laid his hand on him and con- 
victed him of sin, and the next morning he went 
to the beautiful home of another Dutchman and 
said to him: “Do you know that gold watch?” 
“Why yes,’ answered the other, “those are my 
initials; that is my watch. I lost it eight years 
ago. How did you get it, and how long have you 
had it?’ “I stole it,’”’ was the reply. ‘What 
made you bring it back now?” “I was converted 
last night,’’ was the answer;’’ and I have brought 
it back first thing this morning. If you had 
been up I should have brought it last night.— 
Gipsy Smith in the British Weekly. 


Why Bishop Leonard Became President of the 
Anti-Saloon League : 

The following dramatic story was told by Bishop 
Adna Wright Leonard, of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York: 

“He says he undertook the work largely because 
of what happened to his father when the bishop 
was a small boy. 

““ “My father,’ he said, ‘was prohibition candi- 
date for governor of Ohio when prohibition com- 
paratively was inits infancy. Some of the Method- 
ist people wanted to read father out of the church 
for mixing in what they termed ‘dirty politics.’ 


One newspaper charged that I, then a small boy, - 


peddled liquor in ink bottles around the school 
house. 

““*My father polled the largest vote ever ac- 
corded a prohibition candidate in Ohio. This 
fired his political enemies to new fury. Election 
night a howling mob visited our little home, set 
fire to the verandas and held aloft a knotted rope 
with which the infuriated men threatened to 
hang my father. Our family with only one 
absent, gathered in a back room facing the destruc- 


tion of our home—and death. We all knelt ' 
prayer, and God heard our appeals and saved us. | 

“““Do you wonder that I, the youngest of tha} 
family group, vowed that I would devote’ my 
life to striking blows at the greatest evil oy 
country ever has known? That’s why I accepte i 


the presidency of the Anti-Saloon League.’ ’— 
The American Issue. 


Illustrations From Literature 
REV. GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


The Water of Life 

When I was in Jerusalem, years ago, the city 
had no pure water. All it had was stored ir 
filthy tanks—and there was too little even 0! 
that. There was none to clean the streets, 01 
the houses, or bodies of the people. If you wanted 
water to drink, or wash with, you had to buy it 
at a dear rate from water-carriers who went fai 
afield to get it. And you were wise not to drink 
water at all. Yet there was a splendid supply o: 
pure water only a few miles to the south—watet 
stored up in great reservoirs called Solomon’s 
Pools, and fed by natural springs as well as by 
the seasonal rains. This water belonged tc 
Jerusalem. The reservoirs had been made for 
the city, and connected with it by an aqueduc 
two thousand years ago. But this aqueduct wa 
broken, or chocked with refuse, and the Turks were 
too lazy to mend and clear the channel, although 
the health and life of thousands were at stake. 
In less than two months after the British took 
over control, water enough for all purposes was 
fiowing along the old aqueduct to every rl 


} 
| 
| 
| 


A very faint but not untrue parable of our rela 
tion to Him who claims to be the water of life 
But how can it flow into us if the channels are 
chocked or broken down? If we are always think- 
ing and feeling and acting in ways that are selfish. 
what chance is there for the Spirit of Christ.— 
D. Eastham Auty, B.D. | 


Service, Not Self 

When Elihu Root was called into the Roosevelt 
cabinet as Secretary of State, an intimate friend 
wrote him: ‘““‘Why not wait three years and get 
the substance instead of being the shadow now?” 

Mr. Root wrote back: “I have always thought 
that the opportunity to do something worth while 
is the substance, and trying to get something was 
the shadow.’’—C. R. Havinghurst, D.D. 


Witnessing for Christ 

A brilliant French book published just before 
the war, tells of a young French officer who was sick 
of the “‘good time”? he had extracted for himsel 
from the pleasures of Paris, and he took up ¢ 
command in the French provinces of Nortl 
Africa, where he was confronted with Moham. 
medanism and its mark on social life. The 
thought pursued and at last captured him that he 
as an officer of the French army was a representa 
tive of a Christian flag and a Christian standard 
and he must change his heart and his ways if he 
was to fulfil his trust— Norman Rowland, M.A. 
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Risk It 
That is our need. Faith triumphant, that 
knows not when it is defeated. Not long ago Mr. 
Herbert Anderson was explaining to a few of us how 


the Indian Christians were clamoring for self- 


government. We all saw possibilities of strange 
developments, and I asked him ‘“‘What would 
you do?” and he replied, “Risk it.”” And I said, 
“That’s magnificent.” That’s Christianity with 
sixteen ounces to the pound. Fill men with the 


love of God and let them do what they like. 


When further asked about his guarantees, he 
practically answered, ‘‘Lo I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ In spite of 
Indian blunders and British flutters, the presence 
of Jesus is guarantee enough.—Thomas Phil- 
lips, B.A. 


Need of Church Worship 

“Oh,” some are saying, “but I can worshipGod 
best in his great out-of-doors.’’ “Through nature 
up to nature’s God.”’ It all sounds very grand, but 
it does not work. If so, those who have the most 
favorable environment would be the best. Salva- 
tion is from within. A finely painted barn does 
not tame the wild animal within. When passing 
over from Glengariff to the lakes of Killarney, we 
were brought to a sudden stop on the crest of the 
mountain that looks down on those lovely lakes. 
There they were; reflecting the glory of the morn- 
ing sun. Beyond were the mountain peaks about 
whose shoulders were thrown the thin, gossamer- 
like veil of the clouds. Over us the blue sky— 
about us the flowers and fresh breeze of the 
morning. Surely here, if anywhere, man must 
share the purity and majesty of nature. We were 
soon disillusioned, however. A man broke in 
upon our reveries by asking alms. We answered: 
“First may we see where you live?” He and his 
mother, the donkey and the dog, the chickens and 
the pigs, occupied the same room. If nature 
leads men to the presence of God, how, how ex- 
plain those wild irrevent men who live among 
the majestic Rockies, whom Ralph Connor por- 
trays so well? I speak as one who loves, with a 
great passion, the high mountains and deep cool 
valleys, the sea and the desert, the starry heavens 
and all God has made, but feel also the eternal 
craving for God as he is revealed alone in social 
worship. It is at the peril of the eternal in man 


_ that he forsakes the sanctuary.—Rev. George W. 


Shelton, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


War and Peace 

That heroic missionary, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
has confessed the sentiments with which, in the 
heart of Africa, he witnessed the departure from 
their homes of native carriers, impressed for 
service in the Great War. He heard the wailing 
of the women and marked the dull misery of the 
men. An old woman whose son had been taken, 
was weeping silently. “I took hold of her hand 
and wanted to comfort her, but she went on cry- 
ing as if she did not hear me. Suddenly I felt that 
I was crying with her, silently towards the setting 
sun, as she was.” About that time I read a 
magazine article which maintained that there 


always would be war, because a noble thirst for 
glory is an ineradicable element in the heart of 
man. These champions of militarism think of war 
as idealized by ignorant enthusiasm, or the neces- 
sity of self-defence. They would probably recon- 
sider their opinions if they spent a day in one of 
the African theatres of war, walking along the 
paths in the virgin forests between lines of the 
corpses of carriers who had sunk under their 
burden and found a solitary death by the road- 
side; and if with these insignificant and unwilling 
victims before them they were to meditate in the 
gloomy stillness of the forest on war as it really 
is.’—From a sermon World Peace by H. Hensley 
Henson, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 


Refusing to Take Offence 

You say it is hard not to be offended at life, 
not to strike back, not to curse and be bitter. 
You must answer yourself and say: Of course it 
is hard sometimes; according to our blessed Lord 
it is like cutting off your right hand with your 
left hand. I dimly recall an incident of old Vic- 
torian days, when Lord Dufferin was our Am- 
bassador in France—that wonderful man Lord 
Dufferin, whom I heard with my own ears once 
say in the presence of Lord Kitchener, that states- 
man who cannot prevent war should be executed. 
There is a story comes to my mind apropos of 
what I am saying just now. It was at a time when 
things were threatening between Russia and our- 
selves. My recollection is that at a public recep- 
tion in Paris some Russian did something to in- 
convenience or impede our Ambassador as he 
was approaching to shake hands with the Presi- 
dent. But Lord Dufferin refused to take offence, 
and appearing to take the blame to himself, mut- 
tered blandly: ‘What an awkward person I 
am!”’—Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 

Results From Communion With God 

There is power in religion. That summer in 
Switzerland the railway stations were placarded 
with picturesque posters, calling on the Swiss 
people to subscribe their savings towards a bond 
issue to complete the electrification of the rail- 
roads. They were in part electrified already. 
When one rides up the steep valley from Visp 
to Termott to see the Matterhorn, the train slips 
into motion without a jerk and slides up the 
stiffest grades apparently with almost as much 
ease as it would coast down. The power that 
drives the train and scores of others at the same 
time is ““White Coal’? brought not from a mine, 
but from a dynamo; the dynamo driven by a 
mountain stream. The stream gets its energy 
from the mountain’s height, and is itself made up 
from a thousand trickling rivulets fed by the 
slow glaciers, and the eternal snows. And these 
in turn are born of a process over which nature 
always throws a veil of impenetrable cloud. 
When it rains or snows on the mountains we in 
the valley below can see the results, but never 
the process itself—and students of the process 
soon discover how easy it is to lose one’s way in 
the veil of the mystery that always surrounds it. 

All we can see from the valley is that the next 
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morning, when the clouds have cleared, the 
summits are shining white with new fallen snow, 
and the streams on every side are brimming with 
fresh energy. Just so with men’s communion with 
God in worship and Prayer. 

The results are plain to see, even though the 
process is obscure to trace.—Rev. Charles W. 
Gilkey, D.D. 


Lessons From Legends 
REV. WALTER SPENCE 


The True Religion 

James 1:27. ‘Which is the true religion?” 
asked Saladin of Nathan the Jew. To which ques- 
tion Nathan replied with the following story: “A 
certain man had a ring of great value in that it had 
power to make its wearer beloved of God and 
men. It had come down through many genera- 
tions from father to favorite son and it was the 
law of the family that he who held the ring should 
be chief. This man had three sons whom he 
loved alike. That he might not seem to show 
partiality he had two other rings made so nearly 
alike the original that no one could distinguish 
one from another. Then to each son he gave a 
ring and his blessing. When he was dead each, 
supposing he had the original ring, claimed chief- 
taincy. They appealed to the judge who said to 
them, ‘‘Am I to guess enigmas? Or do you think 
the true ring will here declare itself? But hold; 
you tell me that the genuine ring has power 
to make its wearer beloved. Let that decide. 
Which of you loves his two brothers best? Which 
is most gentle, benevolent, forbearing? You 
are silent. This then is my counsel; let each 
seek to show in his life the virtue of his ring. 
Assist its might with benevolence and resigna- 
tion to God. Then indeed the virtue of the 
children and your children’s children. After a 
thousand years appear before the judgment- 
seat; a greater than I shall sit in judgment and 
decide.” This is a true parable of religion. There 
are today many sons each claiming to have the 
true religion. The true test is the effect upon the 
life. Then let each seek to show the virtue of 
his religion by his life, and leave it to God to 
decide which is the truest and the best. 


Faith and Hope 

Psalm 91:11. Homer tells of a boy who was 
pursued by a giant with breath of flame, and 
ill would he have fared had not two unseen 
heavenly beings come to his assistance. One 
seized his hand and upheld and guided him, and 
the other threw about him invisible cords and, 
flying before him, drew him swiftly onward till 
the giant was left far behind. In our time of need 
God sends two angels to deliver us. The angel of 
faith takes our hand and leads us, and the angel 
of hope with unseen cords draws us onward and 
upward. 


The Beauties of the Bible 
Psalm 19:10. A Saxon queen was presented 
with a silver egg. It appeared to be only a shell 
of silver. But when she touched a spring it opened, 


disclosing a yolk of gold. She pressed wot 
spring and the yolk opened, revealing a beautifu 
bird. Yet another spring she pressed and the 
bird fell apart, and lo, inside the bird was a crown 
of gold and gems, and within the crown was @ 
ring set with diamonds. So with the Bible; asi 
you touch the secret springs of faith new beauties: 


to the vision of a higher and nobler truth. 


The Best Choice of All 

Eph. 2:7. In an Eastern land lived a ver 
wealthy king, and he had four sons. He also hadi 
a wise and faithful slave named Yusef, who was| 
dearer to him than either of his sons. ‘When the 
king had died it was found that he had willed all 
his vast wealth to Yusef, with the exception that 
each son in the order of seniority might choose 
one piece of property to have and to hold as his} 
own. When the time came for their choice to be 
declared and recorded, the eldest chose the royal 
palace with all its rich ‘furnishings; the second, thes 
summer home of his father with its parks and 
hanging gardens; the third, the famous jewelled 
peacock throne covered with gold and adorned 
with costly gems. When the youngest was called 
on to choose he said, ‘‘For my part I choose only 
Yusef.” And thus he claimed both the friendshipy 
of his father’s servant and the enjoyment of all hi 
wealth. When we choose for our portion Jesus 
the Servant of Jehovah, we claim for ourselves the 
wealth of his friendship and the riches of o 
Father’s kingdom. We become “heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” 


Inasmuch 
Matthew 25:40. One freezing winter night 2 
sentinel was relieved at mignight. He noticed 
that his comrade who took his place had no over 
coat. He himself could scarcely keep comfortable 
with his overcoat buttoned closely about him 
Moved with compassion he took off the old ragged: 
coat and gave it to his comrade, then went to hig 
tent and soon fell asleep. He dreamed that he had 
died and was in heaven, and the first person 
he saw was Jesus. And lo! the Master was wear- 
ing that old army overcoat! ‘Lord, where did you 
get my overcoat?” he asked. ‘You gave it me 
this night,’’ the Master replied. When he awoke he 
recalled the words of Jesus, ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these, my brethren, even the least 
ye did it unto me.” 


Could Hit the Mark 

During the pastorate of Henry Ward Beecher 
in Indianapolis he preached a series of sermons 
upon drunkenness and gambling, incidental] 
scoring the men of the community who profite 
by these sins. During the ensuing week he was 
accosted on the street by a would-be assailant 
pistol in hand, who demanded a retraction of som 
utterance of the preceeding Sunday. 

“Take it back right here!’’ he demanded with] 
an oath, ‘‘or I will shoot you on the spot!’ 

“Shoot away!’ was the preacher’s response as 
he calmly walked away, hurling over his shoulde 
these parting words: ‘‘I don’t believe you can hi 
the mark as well as I did!” —G. B. F. H. 
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The Hamer ae ae 


Vacations REV. 


LEWIS KEAST 


God’s Out-Of-Doors 


‘‘Summer-time is Growing-Time”’ 

Vacation time is here. The manner of its dis- 
position will largely depend upon each individual. 
Some will be going away on a vacation, others 
may stay at home. Suppose we are going to 
spend a vacation in the mountains, or by the 
seaside, in motoring, or resting, the prime ques- 
tion is not where; but, how shall I spend my 
vacation? 

There is much to learn in Laura Richards’ 
beautiful story “‘The House of the Golden Win- 
dows.” A little lad because of his faithfulness 
to his father was given a whole day to himself to 
do as he desired; but, with this understanding, that 
he was to learn something useful and helpful. 
He chose to go in search of ‘‘The House of the 
Golden Windows,” thinking that it was en a 
distant hilltop. After a long and weary journey 
he reached the distant cottage only to find that 
it was humble and poor. He revealed the object 
of his quest to a little girl of this humble home who 
immediately said: “I can show you the house of 
the golden windows.” She led him out to the 
brow of the hill and pointed across the valley, in 
the direction of his own home. The westering 
sun shot golden gleams across the window of his 
own little room! Tired and weary he came back 
that night to tell his father the great lesson that 
he had learned: Father our house is ‘“The House 
of the Golden Windows!” 


Summer-time is growing time. No vacation 
is ill spent that sends us back home with larger 
views of the home field in which we are called 
to labor and of the greater worth of those with 
whom we work. In summer everything leaps for- 
ward to flower and fruit. Shall we not learn the 
larger lessons of life? When we see “‘the wild iris 
growing in marshy places” shall we not think of 
Him who said, “‘Consider the lilies.” 

Mr. Spurgeon said, “The book of nature is an 
expression of the thoughts of God. We have 
God’s terrible thoughts in the thunder and light- 
ning, God’s loving thoughts in the sunshine and 
the breeze: God’s bounteous, prudent, careful 
thoughts in the waving harvest, and in the ripen- 
ing meadow. We have God’s brilliant thoughts in 
the wondrous scenes which are beheld from moun- 
tain and valley; and we have God’s most sweet 
and pleasant thoughts of beauty in the little flowers 
that blossom at our feet. Let us think God’s 
thoughts after him, for the heavens, too, declare 
the glory of God and the firmament showeth His 
handy work.” 

Among the many precepts of our Lord there 
are two which always contribute much to our 
happiness in vacation time, ‘‘Consider the lilies 


of the field,’’ and “Behold the fowls of the air. 
“That the Lord is urgent in this matter is seen in 
His word, “‘Come ye yourselves apart and rest 
awhile.” God would call us out of “ourselves” 
into ‘“‘Himself.”’ There is a restful and receptive 
side to life as well as an active and altruistic side. 


‘We would that many might have a longer rest 


period than the legal holidays set aside in the 
calendar. 

The Book of Nature is open to all of us, and it 
matters not whether you are biologically inclined, 
or given to the study of Botany, God is waiting 
to teach us the great truth about life. When we 
think of the great curtain which covers the world, 
and the most distant star, we are face to face with 
the fact that we have but touched the hem of that 
mighty garment of God! Surely the firmament 
showeth His handy work. 


Now that vacation time is here let us close our 
study doors for a while and go forth into God’s 
great “Out-of-doors’ and under the open sky 
read God’s thoughts from the Book of Nature. If 
you can not go and listen to what the “‘wild waves 
are saying,” let us listen to the voice of the bab- 
bling brook. If you can not study the great drama 
of the ocean, look deeply into the masterly epic of 
the mountain. The language of this book like 
that of the Bible is simple if we will come with 
receptive minds, A true teacher said some time 
ago, “The truth of Nature is a part of the truth 
of God. To him who does not search it out, 
darkness; to him who does, infinity. Seek and ye 
shall find, is true in his kingdom as in the other; 
for this also is the kingdom of God. The sight of 
the furze bush brought new life to Linaeus. One 
is not prepared to enjoy Nature who only reads 
commentaries and scientific translations of God’s 
wonderful works. Come out and enjoy God’s 
out-of-doors! 

After the people had obeyed the first command, 
“Come ye apart, and rest awhile,” a second com- 
mand was given to the disciples, ““Make the people 
sit down.” Here was a great multitude to be fed. 
If with hungry minds we shall come out into the 
open we shall again be happy for they that 
hunger shall be filled. These who had obeyed the 
Master’s command had made no mistake, for now 
there was rest for the weary toiler whether he be 
a farmer or a fisherman. Lest we become like 
empty cisterns God gives us vacation time to 
refill our minds and restrengthen our hearts. 

When we think of the hurry and haste of our 
American life no more fitting command could be 
uttered than the one given above, “Make the 
people sit down.” The duty of resting and receiv- 
ing is as imperative as that of giving; for how shall 
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we give if we do not receive? The ever increasing 
demands made upon the pastor make it essential 
that he shall take time to rest awhile. The master 
minds of the world have been those who took 
time to meditate in the quiet corner of God’s 
great garden. For us to do something for God it 
is a great thing; but it is a greater thing for us 
to let God do something for us! Truly there are 
times when God calls upon us to come up to his 
help against the mighty; but there are other times 
when He would have us sit down and behold 
his wonderful salvation.” 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH GOD 
“We may illustrate this double aspect of ours by 
the case of the farmer. He depends for a crop at 


once on his own efforts, and on the laws and. 


processes of Nature which at bottom root in the 
will and purpose of God. Of himself he can raise 
no blade of grass, or grain of corn, and yet there 
will never be a harvest unless he plows and sows 
and carefully tends the growing crop. And if 
there were a farmer, who from his faith in Provi- 
dence, or from a persuastion that of himself he 
could do nothing, should neglect to plow and sow 
we know that Providence would leave him to 
destitution and starvation. We should say to such 
a one, ‘You should not depend on Providence, 
you must depend upon yourself. You must work 
out your own salvation, or you will come to 
poverty, to rags, and to starvation.” 


“But on the other hand there might be a farmer. 


who in the shallow thought of his self-conceit 
should say, ‘I do not pray for my daily bread, I 
work for it and get it for myself! I raised these 
crops and have no need of anything beyond my- 
self.’ We should remind such a one that of him- 
self he can do nothing. Of course he must work, 
and yet after all it is God who works in Nature, 
to will and to work of His own good pleasure; for 
it is God who maintains the steadfast ordinances 
of the world, and all these influences of earth and 
air and sky out of which the harvest comes run 
back to the Divine will and thought. And so 
finally the springing grass and the ripening corn 
are God’s work, and thus it is that God giveth 
us our daily bread.’”’—Borden P. Browne. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PREACHING 

“Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.”? So Paul felt it was a great privilege to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. It was an honor of 
which he felt that he was by no means worthy. It 
was proof of the favor of God towards him that 
he was permitted to do it. It was a privilege—an 
honor to preach the gospel anywhere, and to any 
class of men. It is an honor to be permitted to 
preach the gospel in Christian lands; it is an honor 
to preach the gospel among the heathen. It is an 
honor far above that of conquerors; and he who 
does it will win a brighter and more glorious 
crown, than he who goes forth to obtain glory by 
dethroning kings, and laying nations waste. The 
warrior goes with a sword in one hand and a torch 
in the other. His path is marked with blood and 


smoldering ruins. 


groans, and the shrieks of widows and orphans. 
Yet he is honored and his name is blazoned 
abroad; he is crowned with the laurel, and trium- 
phal arches are reared, and monuments are erected 
to perpetuate his fame. 
the gospel goes for a different purpose. 
minister of peace. 


He is the 


no sister of a brother. He goes to elevate the 
intellect, to mold the heart to virtue, to establish 
schools and colleges; to promote temperance, in- 
dustry and chastity; to wipe away tears and to 
tell of heaven. His course is marked by intelli 


gence and order; by peace and purity; by the- | 
joy of the domestic circle, and the happiness of | 
a virtuous fireside; by consolation at the bed of | 
pain, and by the hope of heaven that cheers the | 


dying. Who would not rather be a preacher of 


the Gospel, than a blood-stained warrior? Who | 


would not rather have the wreath that shall circle 


the brows of Paul, Savonarola, Martin Luther, | 
and David Brainerd, than the laurels of Alexan- | 


der and Caesar.’’—Albert Barnes. 


SUMMER FRUIT 
What shall we do with our summer ingathering? 
It was said of Ezekiel in his inaugural vision that 
he was to eat the roll of a book that was given him. 
Of course the eating process here alluded to was to 


be understood in a figurative sense. If the young | 


priest is to become a prophet and preach to others, 
he must first of all digest the contents of that 
written scroll, for it goes without saying that he is 
to know the message which he is to deliver. All 
this stuff which we gather in vacation time will 
become a cruel burden if it is not vitalized through 
human experience; and when humanized it will 
have gone a long way toward being spiritualized. 
Doctor Schaeffer tells us in his recent book, “The 
Call to Prophetic Service,’’ “The prospective 
preacher must receive, learn and inwardly digest, 
appropriate the truth and embody it in his life, 
so that he may become a true” living epistle, 
known and read of all men. 


FLOWERS OF THE SPIRIT 

Happy is the gardener who finds time to plant 
a few flowers. What would Autumn be without 
flowers! It is a long way from the forest to the 
garden; but we are happy in the thought that it 
can be done. A missionary in the heart of Africa 
said, “After years of hard work I turned a black 
man’s jungle into a white man’s garden.” 

“The the Pilot read to her: ‘The fruits—I’ll 
read the flowers of the Spirit instead—The flowers 
of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and some 
of these grow only in the canyon!’ ” 


SUMMER’S CALL 
Now each tree by summer crown’d 
Sheds its own rich twilight round; 
Glancing there from sun to shade, 
Bright wings play; 
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He treads among the slain; 
and the music of his march is made up of dying | 


The man who carries | 


He goes to tell of salvation. | 
He fires no city; lays waste no field; robs no one of | 
a home, no wife of a husband, no child of a father, | 


There the deer its couch hath made— 
Come away! 
When the smooth leaves of the lime 
Glisten in their honey-time— 
Come away—away! 
—Felecia Hemans. 


THE UPHILL ROAD 

Anyone who rides a bicycle has soon discovered 
that it is a great deal easier to ride uphill by night 
than by day. Again and again the rider is aston- 
ished at the comparative ease with which in the 
darkness he has reached the top of some rise that 
in the light would have demanded—or seemed to 
demand—much greater effort. It is possible to 
ride up hills at night—and without great difficulty 
—at the foot of which the rider would have dis- 
mounted at day. 

The kindly night shrouds the road. All you see 
is a bit of lighted road that the slender rays of 
a bicycle lamp illumines, and so you climb the 
grade bit by bit. You might be sure that you 
could not climb a hill that you can see in its 
formidable and challenging completeness but 
you are generally sure that you can get over 
the next ten yards. Moreover, there is frequently 
‘an illusion that the road is level or even that it 
descends a little there in the darkness just beyond 
the lamplight. Even when you come to that point 
and find that the road is still going uphill you will 
still find that the illusion helps you. 

It is an excellent thing that we can not see too 
far ahead. If we could see all the distant scene, 
we should find ourselves discouraged and over- 
done. There is a deep philosophy of life in the 
words of the hymn: “One step enough for me.” 
That is the right way to travel. The hill of 
Difficulty is not too formidable if we do not see 
it whole in the distance.— Youth’s Companion. 


BIBLE TALK ON ‘‘POWER” 

Without me ye can do nothing. 

He shall baptize you with fire. 

They were all filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Wanted: 

Preachers with tongues of fire. 

Laymen with the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Laywomen whe know God through personal 
experience. 

J. The one great work of Christians is to be 
living and faithful witnesses of Jesus Christ. 
This witness is to be one of power. It is: 

1. The witness of personal salvation. 

2. The witness of personal character. 

3. A faithful witness in social and business life. 

4. A witness by word of mouth and good 
deeds to the people. 

II. Some manifestations of power: 

1. In prayer. 

2. In speech. 

8. In service. 

II, Some questions for our consideration: 

1. To whom is the power promised? 

_ 2, What are the conditions of getting it? 

8. Who may receive it, and when? 

4, Are we to wait until the power is given? 


5. Will a person know when it is given? 
—C. H. Yatman. 


Psalm. 24:8—Who is this King of glory? 
Lord strong and mighty. 
I. Infinite in Power. 
II. Infinite in Wisdom. 
III. Infinite in Love. 


The 


LILY WORK UPON THE PILLARS 
Text: I Kings 7:22. And upon the top of the 
pillars was lily work, so was the work of the 
pillars finished. 

The building of Solomon’s temple was an event 
of great historical interest. It was a great under- 
taking. Nothing was withheld that would add 
to its strength, grandeur and beauty. 

The text suggests that the pillars were un- 
finished until the lily work was there—a recogni- 


~ tion that the strong things of life are insufficient 


and incomplete until they are crowned with 
beauty. The subject, therefore, is life’s unfinished 
things—unfinished because they lack that which 
is symbolized by the lily work on the pillars of 
the temple. Watch God this summer time crown 
His garden with beauty. 

I. Let us observe that bare utility does not 
satisfy. Human nature demands that life’s 
useful things shall be adorned. We add to the 
essentials of a home beautiful pictures and orna- 
ments. We need something more than a shelter 


from the rain and wind: Nature is ever a reminder © 


that our God, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, has placed the lily work upon the pillars 
of the buildings of His hands. 

II. Turning from the world of plants and 
flowers to the world of men we immediately 


‘recognize that the unfinished work is before us. 
Man may be strong, agile, alert, ruddy—a splendid © 


type of physical development—but the crown of 
beauty is not upon him! What does he lack? 
Largely the crowning beauty of the soul. Neither 
physical strength nor knowledge will sufficiently 
adorn the pillar of life. 

III. So we come to the supreme thing, the in- 
forming thing, the determining thing of every 
life—the soul! 
soul? To be kindly disposed and to have fine 
intentions will not suffice. What lack I yet? 


Nothing will satisfy except the “beauty of Holi- — 
We shall adorn the pillars of our life even | 


ness.” 
as we emulate the strength and beauty of Jesus 
Christ.—Rev. John Job. 


CHRISTIAN CROWNS 
1 Corinthians 9:24-27: The 
Crown. 


1 Thessalonians 2:19-20: A Crown of Rejoicing. — 


2 Timothy 4:7-8: A Crown of Righteousness. 
James 1:12: The Crown of Life. 
1 Peter 5:1-4: A Crown of Glory. 
The Joy of Harvest. 


How can we secure beauty of | 


Incorruptible | 


Isaiah 9:3: They joy before Thee according to ! 
the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they 


divide the spoil. 


God is constantly bestowing great benefits on hi, : 


children. He multiplies the nation and increase, 
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its joy. The joy of harvest is peculiar and distinct. 
What are the elements of the joy of which harvest 
is composed? 

I. The first element of joy in harvest time is 
the joy of having obtained results. 

II. The joy of hope fulfilled. We bid fear be- 
gone. 

III. There is joy in knowing that so little—a 
tiny seed—brought forth so much. 

IV. The joy of harvest is often the joy of 
surprise. 

V. The joy of harvest is a mutual joy. 

VI. Then above all the joy of harvest should be 
grateful joy.—J. W. Keyworth. 


THE ETERNAL PLANT 

Ezekiel 34:29—I will raise up for them a plant 
of renown. 

The symbolism of the Bible forms one of its 
most interesting and conspicuous features. Jésus 
is mentioned as the ‘Rose,’ the ‘‘Lily,” the 
“Vine,” the “Tree of Life;’”’ but our subject is 
“The Eternal Plant.” 

I. Jesus is an aromatic, healing plant. 

II. Jesus is a universal Plant. 

III. Jesus is an unwithering Plant. 

IV. Jesus is a Plant of Renown. 


SUMMER SERMON TITLES 
The Heavens 

Psalm 8:3—When I consider the heavens. 
The Eearth 

Psalm 24:1—The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof: the world, and they that dwell 
therein. 

The Sea 

“What are the Wild Waves Saying?” 

Isaiah 23:4—The sea hath spoken. 

We who are so fond of our terra firma do not 
often stop to think of the fact that three-fourths 
of this old globe is covered with a wide waste of 
waters. Nothing so impresses the reflective mind 
with the idea of infinity as the measureless, 
wondrous expanse of ocean. The prophet says: 
The sea hath spoken. Let us listen to what the 
ocean says: 

I. The wild waves say: That human life is as 
changeful as the sea. There is only ‘One’ who 
is the same today as yesterday. 

II. Human life is as uncertain as the sea. There 
is a Pilot who knows every danger. He is a safe 
Pilot. 

III. Sinners are as restless as the troubled sea. 

IV. The ocean is the trackless pathway to a 
distant country. Am I drifting, or sailing to a 
purpose? A welcome waits in the heavenly 
harbor, 


“They are waiting for our coming, 
Angels on the other shore; 


Waiting to receive the ransomed, 
When the storms of life are o’er. 

They are waiting, waiting, waiting. 
Angels on the other shore. 


__ Will someone be waiting for you?—Rev. J. O. 
Keen. 


FRUITFUL SEASON fear | 


Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and | 
gladness. Acts. 14:17. 

I. The Course and Bountifulness of the Natural | 
seasons bear witness to the Being of God. | 

II. To the Government of God. 

III. To God’s beneficence and providential care. 

IV. To the certainty of Natural and Spiritual 
laws. 


A THINKING REED 

Man is a reed, and the weakest reed in nature; 
but, then, he is a thinking reed. There is no 
occasion that the universe should arm itself for 
his destruction. A vapor, a drop of water is 
sufficient to kill him. And yet, should the universe 
crush him, man would still be more noble than 
that by which he fell, because he would know his 
fate, while the universe would be insensible of 
its victory.— Pascal. 


THEMES AND TEXTS FOR THE SEASON 
To What Purpose is My Vacation? 

Luke 7:24—What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness for to see? A reed shaken with the wind? 
The Field of the Slothful 

Prov. 24—I went by the field of the slothful. 

The Fruit of Light 

Eph. 5:9—For the fruit ’of light is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth. (R. V.) 

The Parable of the Tares 

Matt. 13:24-80, 36-483—Let both grow together 
until the harvest. 
Like a Green Olive Tree 

Psalm 52:8—I am like a green olive tree in the 
house of God. 

Holy Days and Holidays 

Matt. 11:28—-Come unto me and I will give you 
rest. 

The Cure for Care 

Matt. 6:28—Why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin. 


“Thank God, there is a Gospel, a blessed 
Gospel, for busy men and burdened women, but 
it must be a Gospel that is fitted to their moments 
of leisure. Whatever it may lack at the hands of 
him who brings it, there must not be wanting sym- 
pathy, love, interest.” 


STUDIES ON PRAYERS 
Morning— 
Prayer—Its Meaning. 
Prayer—Preparation For. 
Prayer—As Power. 
Prayer—And Results. 
Evening— 
For Better—For Worse. 
The Old Lover and the New Flame. 
The Fatal Forties. 
Sunset and Evening Star. 
——Harold N. Geistweit, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. LEWIS KEAST 


The Church is the great teacher of Christian 
truth; it is highly important therefore that we 
study carefully the meaning and the real import 
of the great texts of the Bible. It is our high 
privilege to translate the thought of heaven into 
the language of earth. “God deals with man 
through the instrumentality of man and speaks 
to man in a language which he can understand. 
The rain from above descends upon the earth, 
gradually sinks through the porous soil, and 
eventually finds its way to the fountain from 
whence it springs. Now, although gushing from 
the bowels of the earth, that water is not “of 
the earth, earthy’? any more than the revealed 
will of God, which is conveyed to man through 
human agency. LEarth’s deepest springs owe 
their treasures to the skies. The ultimate source of 
divine revelation is the fountain-head of living 
waters.”’ 

Phillips Brooks suggests, there is a difference 
between teaching and preaching, though the best 
preaching has some teaching in it, and the best 
teaching has some preaching in it. We need not 
go far to discover that we have something definite, 
characteristic and true to teach. Our great mes- 
sage is Jesus Christ. Every “‘great text’’ should 
lead us to Him. He, surely, is inseparable from 
all we are expected to preach and teach. 

“No superficial acquaintance with the message 
is enough. ‘True, the efficacy of the message is 
not dependent on the worthiness of messenger. 
A man may impart light to others who does not 
himself see nor follow the light;and God insovereign 
merey may bless others by one who is himself 
unblessed. But experience proves that it is what 
comes from the heart of the preacher that reaches 
the heart of the hearer. He himself must be on 
fire with his message if he would set others on 
fire. The truth of that message must have burned 
itself into his very soul, and become a part and 
parcel of his spiritual life.”—Dr. Schaeffer. 


STEP UP ’TIS SUMMER TIME! 
“Rise up, O men of God! 
His kingdom tarries long, 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


“Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where his feet have trod: 
As brothers of the Son of Man, 
Rise up, O men of God!” 


CHAFF OR WHEAT? 
Jeremiah 23:28—He that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff 
to the wheat? saith the Lord. 


The days in which Jeremiah lived were anything 
but good and encouraging. False prophets were 
prevalent everywhere, and Jeremiah declares that 
their teachings were as chaff compared to the Word 
of God. The one was dispensing chaff, the other 
nourishing wheat. The message of the Gospel 
is as wheat compared to all other evangels, which 
are but chaff. No other plan for the world’s 
redemption can supercede the plan of God. 
~ I. The Bible leads in the world’s sacred books. 
When compared to the Koran, the Zend-Avesta, 
the Rig-Veda and the writings of Confucius the 
superiority of the Bible is easily seen. Nature is 
the first volume of God’s book and when scientific- 
ally studied should lead us to a better understand- 
ing of God. Still, just as the Bible was not 
designed to teach men science, so science is not 
competent to instruct men in those subjects which 
are distinctively treated in the Bible. In many 
lines of literature and learning there may be better 
books than the Bible; but when it comes to the 
knowledge of God, the way of salvation, im- 
mortality, heaven, the things behind the veil, 
the Bible far exceeds all others. It is as the wheat 
to the chaff. 

II. Our second comparison is found in the 
person of Christ. It is the amazing fact of history 
that compared with all others, even the most 
outstanding of the distinguished, Christ is as 
the wheat to the chaff. Whether considered in His 
plans, His personality, or His Power, Christ is 
unique. 

III. As followers of Christ it would be unfair 
to drop the comparison with the Bible and with 
Christ—How do we compare? Must it be said 
of us: He shall be like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. It is not boastful to say that the 
Christian people are the saving salt of the earth. 
And I would suggest that if we are the ‘“‘wheat”’ 
we are to feed the hungry with Holy Bread. 
True wheat is found in the worth of Christian 
character. 

What do ye more than others: To whom much 
is given, much is required. If the Bible is wheat— 
let us use it. If Christ is wheat let us feed on 
Him in our souls. They shall burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire; but the wheat shall be 
garnered into the kingdom of God.— Herbert 
Windross. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD 
Psalm 96:9—O worship the, Lord in the beauty 
of holiness. 
We wish to consider the nature, the object and 
the spirit of divine worship. The tendency to 
worship is inherent in human life. From the 
grey dawn of history and through all successive 
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ages man has been inclined to worship something, 
or somebody. 

Three stages are observed in the evolution of 
religious worship: 

1. A personal observance. 

2. A social household service. 

3. A national observance. 

The idea of worship grew, and first found its 
embodiment in a shifting tent around the ark of 
the covenant, then in a great temple. 

I. The true nature of Christian worship is 
seen when a soul is engaged in fellowship with the 
Invisible and Divine. It is the contrite heart 
waiting at the gate, kneeling at the throne, plead- 
ing at the feet, sitting at the banquet, singing in 
the presence of the King, Immortal, Invisible 
and Divine. It is the rising of the inner man to 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. The soul cries: 
The Lord is in His holy temple! 

II. The object of all true worship is expressed in 
the word ‘‘Worship the Lord.” 

1. Because of His Sovereign and paternal rela- 
tion to us. It is He who crowns the year with His 
goodness. 

2. The Holy Trinity—the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. Each must be honored in true 
worship. 

3. That we may become Christlike. 

Ill. The Spirit of Worship—In the beauty of 
Holiness. If our worship is to be genuine our 
spirit must be right. Prepare your heart at the 
throne of grace. Let us worship in the beauty of 
reality and in the spirit of love.—Rev. J. O. Keen. 


THE JOY OF WORSHIP 
“One holy Church of God appears 
Through every stage and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


“Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 
The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup. 


“O living Church! Thine errand speed, 
Fulfill thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time!”’ 


GREAT TEXTS AND THEMES 
The Danger of Denial 

2 Timothy 38:2—If we deny Him he also will 
deny us. 

A Citizen’s Civil Duty 

Jeremiah 29:7—Seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried away 
captives, and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the 
peace thereof ye shall have peace. 

The Ever-Enduring Promise. 

Genesis 8:22—While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not cease. 
Conditions of Perfect Peace 

Isaiah 26:3—Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee; because he 
trusteth in thee. 


An Honest Appeal 
Romans 12:1—Ibe-eech you therefore brethren 


by the mercies of God that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God which 
is your reasonable service. 

Life’s Standards—Christian and Worldly 

Matthew 5:47—If ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not even the 
publicans the same? 

Gratitude and Fortitude 


Acts 28:15—When Paul saw he thanked God © 


and took courage. 
Vacation—A Missionary Opportunity 

Acts 8:4—Then they were scattered abroad 
everywhere preaching the word. 
Blessings of Vacation Time 

Isaiah 40:31—They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; they shall walk, and not faint. 
Privileges and Perils of Summer Time 

Luke 15:13—Not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country. 
Our Heavenly Heritage 

Luke 15:12—Father give me the portion of 
Goods that falleth to me. 
Church Loyalty 

Psalm 26:8—Lord, I have loved the habitation 
of thy house, and the place where thine honor 
dwelleth. 
The Hour of Destiny 

John 17:1—Father the hour is come. 
Disqualified for Service 

Joshua 24:19—-And Joshua said unto the people, 
Ye cannot serve the Lord: for he is an holy God; 
he is a jealous God; he will not forgive your trans- 
gressions nor your sins. 
Filling Empty Vessels 

2 Kings 4:3—Go borrow thee vessels abroad of 
all thy neighbors, even empty vessels, borrow 
not a few. 
Thorns and Thistles 

Mark 4:7—And some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns grew up and choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit. 
Vacation Versus Idleness 

Matthew 25:26—His Lord answered and said 
unto him: Thou wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest I reaped where I sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strawed. 
The Price of Freedom 

Acts 22:28—With a great sum obtained I 
this freedom. 
Love for Others 

Matthew 7:1-2—Judge not that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. 
The Fading Summer 

Jeremiah 8:20—The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved. 
The Summer’s Surplus 

Psalm 23:5—My cup runneth over. 
The Need of Personal Purity 

John 17:19—And for their sakes I sanctify 
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myself, that they also might he sanctified through 
the truth. 


THE PATH OF PROVIDENCE 

There are two classes of persons who unhappily 
miss their way through life; the one is composed 
of those who make the wrong choice in life’s 
vocation and attempt to do what they are not 
able to do; the other class is composed of those 
who make a false estimate of themselves and fail 
to develop the talent God has given them. In 
both the design of Providence is frustrated, and 
both represent a dislocated limb; existence is a 
burden and life an awful disappointment. 

To ascertain the path of life in which Providence 
would have us walk, is the high privilege of all; 
and to do so is the highest point of wisdom, and 
will be accompanied with lasting benefit. What- 
ever the path may be it should be one of faithful 
work, diligence and usefulness. May He to 
whom all secrets are known, and with whom 
are the issues of life, direct us into the provi- 
dential path that when we are asked to give an 
account of our stewardship we shall do it with 


joy. 
FOR BIBLE STUDY: SUBJECT— 
“FORGIVENESS” 
Matthew 18:27-30—What is the basis of forgive- 
ness? What is our part? How is God’s forgive- 
ness made known to us? 


THE FORGIVENESS OF GOD 

Text Matthew 6:12—Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors. 

There are two things which this text can not 
mean. (1) It can not mean that sinful man is to 
set an example by which the divine administra- 
tion is to be conducted. (2) It can not mean 
that God’s forgiveness of man is a mere equivalent 
for something that man has himself done. In 
suggesting an interpretation of this prayer let 
us consider the men who say: “‘Forgive us as we 
forgive.’ They are the men who have already 
said: 

1. Our Father. 

2. Thy kingdom come. 

8. Thy will be done on earth. 

Suppose these have been answered in their 
experience; that they are fully pervaded by the 
filial spirit; that God’s kingdom, in all its power, 
has come into their hearts; that God’s will is in 
them as it is done in angels. -God takes our 
prayers at the highest point of their inspiration; 


and He will answer the highest and not merely the _ 


lowest of our aspirations. He does not wait 
until our petition has shrivelled down to its 
meanest dimensions, and then answer it. “Ask 
great things of God and expect great things from 
God.” 

God’s own method of forgiveness is this: If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins.—John Parker. 


THE Hi{LLS OF HELP 
Text Psalm 121:1—I will lift up mine eyes anto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help. 


Let us turn our minds to the mountains of 
God. As we think of this beautiful opening of the 
Psalm: What discovery is represented by this 
sentence? What does the Psalmist mean by 
associating help with the hills? 


I. While this is a beautiful figure of speech it 
must not be forgotten that it presents a very real 
and practical truth. It would suggest that to 
those who would scale the heights of the spiritual 
life the mountains are still “full of chariots and 
horses.”’ The struggle still goes on between the 
best and the worst that is in us. 

II. The mountains of God—the hills of Help— 
would not only suggest the reality of God’s power, 
but the greatness and the sufficiency of divine 
help. 

III. Among the Hills of God Calvary still stands 
as the source of the world’s hope. 


GOD’S GREAT HARVEST 

Text: Matthew 9:36-38—But when he saw the 
multitudes he was moved with compassion on 
them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. Then saith 
he unto his disciples: The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few: pray ye therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will send for 
laborers into his harvest. 

In these words our Lord expresses the religious 
situation in His day and in his own land. He saw 
a waiting world and a reluctant and inefficient 
Church. He looked at the multitude and called 
them a “Harvest.” First let us look abroad and 
then unto ourselves. , 

I. The world—it is waiting. There is a harvest 
for you. The lame, the halt, the blind, are still 
with us. Look abroad the harvest is truly great, 
the laborers are few. 

II. When Jesus looked at the Church and saw 
the scarcity of workers, He spoke in a different 
tone. The laborers are few! What an indictment. 
Everything that we count necessary to a prosper- 
ous church was in the Jewish church, yet the 
laborers were few. Is not this a modern church? 


THE EVERLASTING HILLS 

Eugene Field, in an exquisite sketch, tells the 
tale of a foolish man who said in his heart that 
there is no God. All about him were voices which 
proclaimed that God was King; yet stupidly 
asserting that there was no King, the man went 
up on the mountain top that in the silence he 
might escape these voices. But there the very 
majestic silence was the clearest voice of all, and 
it said: ‘‘There is a King; the King lives; and this 
is his abiding place. We can understand now 
why the Infinite was revealed to Moses on the 
mountain, why Jesus loved the uplands as His 
trysting place in prayer, why he revealed the 
dazzling and ineffable glory to that wondering 
trio of the friends upon the mountain. We can 
understand why mountaineers the world over, in 
the rugged places of Switzerland and the high- 
lands of Scotland, have been men who held the 
fear of God before their eyes. 
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Sermons 


The Tragedy of Lost Love 


REV. W. FRANKLIN HARKEY 


Text: “But I have this against thee, that thou 
didst leave thy first love.” Rev. 2:4. 

The city of Ephesus was famed as the city of 
“Diana of the Ephesians.’””’ Her temple here was 
one of the seven wonders of the world. Notwith- 
standing that fact Paul did not hesitate in pitting 
the Gospel against the false teachings of Diana. 
Here he founded a church. In the book of Acts 
we read of the congenial company Paul found in 
Ephesus in the persons of Aquila and Priscilla 
with whom he worked at the trade of tent making. 
Students of Scripture know also that John, the 
beloved disciple, spent his last days at Ephesus. 
It was from this city that he was banished to the 
lonely isle of Patmos. While a prisoner at Patmos 
he received the visions which are recorded in the 
Apocalypse. Part of the revelations of John are 
written to the seven churches in Asia. As John 
writes these epistles he had in mind seven existing 
’ churches to whom he sent these messages. And 
he discusses conditions which were peculiar to 
each church. 


But, when we come to a close study of the 
epistles we will find that they bear a message to 
the church of our day. Where will we find a 
finer diagnosis of our lack in the church today 
than we find here in the message to the church 
at Ephesus? Discussions are on all about us con- 
cerning the church’s lack, its defects and short- 
comings. We are familiar with the frequent in- 
terrogation: ‘‘What’s wrong with the church?” 
What was the cause of the failure of this church 
of the first century? Finding the secret of its 
failure we can discover the remedy for our lack 
of today. 

The message comes to the “‘angel,’’ or chief 
officer of the church, as representing the whole 
church. Churches move no faster than their 
officers, their zeal is guided by the spirit of those 
who lead. The Lord Jesus is pictured as walking 
to and fro throughout the churches and searching 
each one to find out the secret of the trouble. 
He knows the conditions—their defeats, their suc- 
cesses, and their failures. 

First, there were some things that deserved com- 
mendation. Three marks of approval are seen. 
The church at Ephesus was a working church. 
“T_ know thy works, and thy toil and patience.” 
“Works, toil, patience’—these are words that 
suggest the zeal of the church. These Christians 
remembered the command of the Lord: ‘‘Go work 
today in my vineyard.’ Apparently there were 
no drones in the church. The whole organization 
was buzzing with activity. We can learn some- 
thing from this church that was busy serving the 
community. Some people nowadays seem to 
think the church is a sort of hospital, or a rest- 
cure sanitarium. They think of it as a comfort- 
able club for the preserving of the lives of the 
saints. They have never bestirred themselves in 
real activity on behalf of the Kingdom. Amos, 


‘ 


in his day found it necessary to prod a church 
that took this attitude by saying: “Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion.’ It is suggestive that 
the Lord found such zeal in this church. Natural- 
ly, we are ready to ask: Can there be anything 
wrong with a church that is so busily engaged in 
service like this? 

Moreover, the church at Ephesus had an in- 
tolerance for evil men. ‘‘And thou canst not bear 
evil men and didst find them false.”” Paul had 
said to them: ‘I know that after my departing 
grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock.’’ And yet, we find the church 
was on guard lest these wolves should entrap the 
members of the flock. Every generation has had 
its share of false teachers who have sought to lead 
many astray from the right way of holiness. 
False doctrine—we hear a lot about that! Un- 
doubtedly we have certain teachers who would 
lead astray many from beliefs which were given 
them in childhood, beliefs in God as Father, in 
Jesus as his only begotten Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter. The church at Ephesus 
was zealous in this respect and yet it lacked 
something. 

Then, too, Christian steadfastness in the face 
of evil was a mark of this Ephesians church. 
“And thou hast patience and didst bear for my 
name’s sake, and hast not grown weary.” Under 
peculiar trials and persecutions the church at 
Ephesus had remained steadfast. And they had 
done this with the highest possible motive, ‘‘for 
my name’s sake.” ‘‘For Jesus’ sake’? had been 
the inspiring motive in all their service. 

With all of these commendations we are likely 
to conclude that there was nothing lacking in this 
church. Indeed any one making a casual survey 
of conditions would have reported favorably 
upon the church. In fact, only the penetrating 
eye of the Master could detect a sad lack behind 
all the zeal and service of this church. We know 
something of the powers of the X-ray today. 
When doctors are baffled in diagnosis the X-ray 
will reveal the hidden source of the disease. 
With the disease clearly revealed remedies can 
be applied. It took the searching light of Jesus 
focussed upon this church at Ephesus to detect 
the disease which had already begun to do its 
devasting work. What was the trouble? 

Second, the eye of Jesus detected the fatal 
lack. ‘But I have this against thee, that thou 
didst leave thy first love.” Herein lies the tragedy 
of the church at Ephesus—it was the tragedy of a 
lost love! Nothing could be worse than that. 
For a love, which had once been the binding, 
uniting, welding force, to be severed and lost 
was the tragedy of tragedies. 

What is first love? Paul had given thanks 
for “the faith in the Lord Jesus which is among 
you, and the love which ye have toward all the 
saints.”” Jeremiah in seeking to draw a wayward 
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_ love of thine espousals.”’ 


E people back to God says: “Thus saith Jehovah, I 


remember for thee the kindness of thy youth, the 
“First love’ is that 
warm, earnest, active spirit of love which the 
believer shows toward the new-found Saviour. 
Such love brings the soul out of darkness into 
light, out from bondage of sin into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 

There is no tragedy greater than losing this 
love. Spiritual coldness settling down upon a 
church is the first sign that the love has been 
lost. How forcibly this message comes to the 
church today! What is the real trouble with 
the church of our time? What is the disease 
which eats like a cankerworm throughout the 
church? Why are revivals so imperative? Do 
we not discover the vital trouble right here, the 
church has Lost Her First Love! She has allowed 
the spiritual fires of zeal to die down, and spiritual 
coldness, like a London fog, has settled down upon 
her. The love of other things has taken the place 
of the love which rightfully belongs to the Lord. 
It may be that the love of the world has crowded 
out the love for Christ. It is like the little child 
who got his hand caught in a vase, and couldn’t 
pull it out. The mother was seeking to have the 
boy get his hand out without breaking the valuable 
vase. Finally the father was called and he tried to 
get the little hand out, but to no avail. Then, the 
father said: ‘“Now son, make just one more trial, 
stretch your fingers out straight as you see me 
doing, and then draw this way,” and the little 
fellow looked up in his father’s face and said: 
“Oh, but father, if I did that, I would lose my 
penny!” That, too frequently is our trouble. We 
are grasping for other things, and we have lost 
our touch with God. The result is that the church 
which was destined to traffic in the eternities 
traffics too much in the things of the world. 


Third, yet there is an encouraging promise to 
this church at Ephesus, and, therefore, an en- 
couraging promise to the church of our time. We 
often say that the Lord never condemns but 
that he offers some better way. And here we 
have the gracious encouragement that there is a 
way of escape for this church that has grown cold 
in its love for the Lord. And here also is our hope. 
It is a promise of renewal through repentance. 
“Remember therefore whence thou art fallen, and 
repent and do the first works.’’ Can paradise 
once lost be regained? Is it possible for one to 
be reinstated in his first love toward the Lord? 
The Lord of Glory gives the encouragement that 
through repentance there may be the regaining of 
faith, hope, and love. ‘‘Repent,’’ says the Lord. 
Now, that calls for a change of mind and heart. 
The church needs to come back to repentance in 
the face of its failures, its short-comings, and fears. 
~ Then, there is the promise of victory. ‘To him 
that overcometh, to him will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the Paradise of God.”’ 
If we are to perform our tasks in view of the great 
opportunities of the hour there must be the 
renewal, and through the renewal will come the 
victory promised those who follow the Lord. 

Now, the church needs a faithful witness. She 
needs disciples who will hold forth the light of 
life to others. If we have lost our love for Christ 
how will the unsaved come to the knowledge of 
the Lord? If the light of love is not in our hearts, 
then, our lives cannot shed forth that light into 
other lives. If we are to maintain our position 
as light bearers, there must be the ardor of first 
love in our hearts. The graciousness of the 
Master’s promise is seen when we see that he is 
calling us to renewal of love, of service, of sacrifice. 
If faith is the victory that overcometh the world, 
then, love is the lifting power of faith. 


Letting Go and Hanging On 


REV. JOHN MOORE 


“Forgetting those things which are behind 
I press toward the mark Phil. 3: 18, 14”,— 
thus ‘does the Apostle Paul tell how he follows 
the path of the luring gleam. He is out, he says, 
to lay hold on that for which he was laid hold 
on by Jesus Christ. An invisible arrest 
is upon his spirit, and because of this he 
is exerting his strength of purpose to grip 
the ideal. You see a runner in full action, 
straining every ounce of his strength to reach the 
destined goal. He has let go of every handicap, 
the weights and things that beset, he is out for 
the prize of his high calling, which is no fading 
laurel chaplet, but a crown of imperishable luster. 
With wholehearted abandon he has let go, with 
untiring persistence he is holding on. It is a 
description of the Christian life for all those 
who would turn their dreams into determinations 
and lay their hands upon life’s highest uses. First 
of all there must be a break forever with some 
things. 
Let go of worry. We all know that to worry 
is a very useless occupation, yet we insist on 


living the worried life. Some people seem to 
derive a measure of feeble happiness from worry- 
ing. But how many folk add years to their age 
and bring themselves to premature graves be- 
cause they insist on ferreting out troubles. And 
how many there are who worry the lives out of 
their friends and neighbors because they cannot 
refrain from broadcasting their troubles! Worry- 
ing is about as un-Christian as anything can be. 
We worry about our homes, because we can never 
get them to our liking; about our children, because 
they do not love the old-fashioned things we do; 
about the church, because the congregations are 
so small and the people seem so indifferent; 
about the schools, because we think they do 
everything besides instruct and educate; about 
the state, because politics are sordid and ethics of 
the baset sort; about the condition of the world, 
because trade is bad and organization in a turmoil. 

Worry is bad enough in the affairs of life, but 
when it passes over into religious thought it as- 
sumes its worst form. Conscience then becomes 
an incubus. We can do nothing without calculat- 
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ing motives and weighing results. We become 
religiously introspective and morbid. Con- 
scientiousness then creates a wholly wrong sense 
of proportion, an exaggerated sense of the im- 
portance of our actions, and life is lived at a very 
far remove from humility and child-like simplicity. 
We live in the region of meticulous self-analysis, 
plaguing ourselves with all sorts of doubts about 
our salvation, the salvation of the world. 

It was against worry that Jesus directed his 
words, ‘“‘Be not anxious for your life.” A good 
literal translation is, ‘“‘Don’t worry for your 
life.’ It is a command that points away from 
anxieties and cares and fears, by drawing the 
mind to the perfect harmony of nature and the 
dependableness of God. Says Jesus, “Look at 
the birds and flowers and grass, realize that the 
natural world is permeated by an Omniscient 
Intelligence, souls are higher in value than spar- 
rows.” He takes a lily in his hand and asks us 
to reason from that to God. Man has to sow and 
plant and reap, but having done his best let him 
trust God who clothes the lily and feeds the birds. 
Grow like the flowers that drink in of the rains 
and winds and sun! Die like the birds that perish 
so silently in the woods and fields, yet not one of 
which falls to the ground unnoticed of God. He 
guides you and the birds! Here is a philosophy of 
life at once simple and profound. 

The worst of worry is that it inverts life’ s 
values and involves us in endless tyrannies. You 
start out to get a competence and make your 
life comfortable, but alas, you never seem to know 
when the competence is reached or secure, and 
soon, instead of “seeing the country” in your 
car, you are absorbed in motors, speeds, costs. You 
strive and scrape and save to “get a little home,” 
but soon you are involved in a clutter of furniture, 
endless dusting, spring cleaning, and the tyranny 
of parlors and drawing rooms. Instead of our 
enjoying life, things are in the saddle and are 
riding us furiously. Oh! the worry some people 
put up about the fashions, beautiful clothes, and 
the weather! Not least is the worry of modern 
business, which expends energy with prodigal 
waste, tortures the air with the cry, ‘‘Produce, 
produce, produce!’ without once asking the 
question for whom it is producing. If the swing- 
ing of a blacksmith’s hammer depends upon the 
co-ordination and concentration, the direction and 
purpose of its blows, surely the same law applies 
in business. Jesus said of the flowers, ‘‘They 
toil not, neither do they spin,’”’ but we think we 
must go on whirling in mazes of heat and sound. 
O progress what things are done in thy name! 
The end thereof seems to be precious little, but 
the destruction of leisure and quiet. 

One of the finest pieces of writing that came 
from the Front in war-time was by “A Student 
in Arms.”’ Listen to what he says: ‘This at present 
is the soldier’s favorite chorus at the front: 

“What’s the use of worrying? 
It never was worth while! 
So pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, smile, smile! 

“Not a bad chorus either for the trenches. You 
can’t stop a shell from bursting im your trench, 


you can’t stop the rain or prevent a light eoing| 
up just as you are half-way over the parapet. 

. So what on the earth is the use of worry- 
ing? If you can’t alter things you must accept 
them, and make the best of them.” 

It is precisely the same in the Unending War| 
of Life. 

Some years ago I stood before the statue of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson in the cathedral city of 
Lichfield. Johnson was one of the greatest men. 
of his century. His friend, Boswell, wrote his| 
life, which is one of the greatest classics of biog- 
raphy ever written. The charm of the book is that) 
Boswell shows us how his master rose above his 
poverty and wrote his essays on the poets not) 
knowing where the next meal was coming from. 
Somehow I could not help thinking how massive 
and unworried the life of Johnson was. 

“The world is wide 
In time and tide, 
And God is guide; 
Then do not hurry. 
That man is blest | 
Who does his best | 
And leaves the rest; | 
Then do not worry.” 

Let go of worry. Let go of whimpering. This 
hindrance is closely allied to worry. {tis a state 
of mind like that of a child which cries pitifully at 
a slight disturbance of its ordinary routine; or like 
that of the adult who goes round with an eternal 
whine in the voice. But, like worry, whimpering 
bakes no bread. 

“Tt ain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook and keep on tryin’, 
Keep a goin’.”’ 

And let go of fussing. To fuss is to display an 
exorbitant amount of energy on trivial matters. 
Time, thought, and worry are given to things that 
merit no attention. Life’s vital forces are wasted 
over things that do not matter much. This wrong 
emphasis frays life out over unimportant trifles. It 
And besides it is extremely annoying, for the 
fusser not only wears out his own nerves, he 
jangles the nerves of others. To friends and 
associates the fusser is a real nuisance. The 
worst about fussing is that it tends to make the 
fusser a person of little soul. What a terrible 
judgment it is on life for the fusser to come to 
the place where he cannot see any of the big cam- 
paigns, great crusades, important issues of life, 
because his eyes and his heart are so full of the 
things that do not matter much! Aye, “‘it’s the 
little dogs as barks an’ snaps, isn’t it?” Ants, 
it is said, have wings and use them awhile, but 
they finally tear them off and crawl about. 
doomed to the life of insects after all the glamor 
and glory of flight! Worrying, whimpering, fuss- 
ing, take away our wings and put lead in our 
shoes. ‘‘Wherefore, laying aside every weight” 
—let go! 

But life consists of holding on as well as letting 
go. You have taken hold, of course, that is the 
first essential. Hands and: strength, brain and 
education, are fine tools, but they are intended for 
work not idleness. “‘Get to work and stick to it,” 
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' the Gods.” 


was the terse advice given to some young men. 
Yes, be good, but be good for something. Take 
hold, and hold on! One reason why so few succeed 
in life is because they lack perseverance—the 
perseverance of the saints. One wonders how 
much useful work and genuine genius is lost to 
the world through lack of a fine courage, fortitude, 
endurance. In things spiritual the record must be 
a large one. We succumb to our moods, give in 
_ to our tempers, are thrown by our passions. We 
. cease to exhibit the fine splendor of souls in stretch 
- for the things on the farther side of our fists. The 
» mass and might of evil fetches out our white 
feather! 

Hold on! hold on to belief in goodness. There 
is a great and grave modern tendency to despair, 
and despair is always fatal. Then there is, too, 
a modern ease, a fatal fluency, by which we call 

good that which is evil. The Pharisees of old 
_ began well, as they set out to cultivate personal 
_ piety, but becoming involved in mint, anise, 
cummin, they lost their power to discern good, and 
so their kingdom was taken from them. The 
Pharisees were not only of New Testament 
_ times, they are a modern stalking menace. The 
Psalmist of the seventy-third Psalm had a problem 
. how to square the goodness of God with the 
observed facts of life. He saw good people 
, twisted into ruts of misfortune, and bad people 
who prospered so that their eyes stood out in fat- 
/ ness. He wrestled mentally with the problem 
. and nearly succumbed—he very nearly said there 
was no such thing as goodness in the world. 
In this bad mood he went to church, and what he 
saw there brought him to his spiritual senses. 
Looking on the pious folk assembled there he 


decided that he would rather go down with them 
than ‘get on” with the prosperous. The problem 
made his head ache till he saw piety in action, 
drawing on its spiritual resources. When he 
beheld the pious holding on so persistently he 
felt ashamed of himself, and there and then 
decided he was on God’s side forever! ‘Surely,’ 
he concludes, “God is good to Israel, and to such 
as are of a clean heart. But as for me my feet 
had well nigh slipped.”” Ah, he had nearly doubted 
God and despaired of his fellows! But what held 
him were the strong currents of devotion to an 
ideal in the hearts of good people. He nailed 
his colors to the mast of personal piety. The 
evidence of religion for him was not the Evidences, 
but just good people. Cries Dick Steele in ‘“‘Es- 
mond,” “It is not the dying for a faith, it is the 
living it, that isso hard.” One recalls that Steven- 
son once looked wistfully at a dead man and 
expressed the wish that for him life was all over. 
Yet he held on with fortitude and not a little good 
cheer. Haven’t we all been reading the heroic 
story of Robertson Nicoll as related by Darlow, 
how the frustrated preacher held on to life and 
love, and by sheer grit, as well as gumption, bound 
a couple of continents to the chariot wheel of his 
triumph! 

There is nothing more worth doing than to 
help people to live well, to stimulate them to the 
impossible; to console them in sorrow; to shed a 
little light into the dark corridors of this mazy 
world; to give men and women something worth 
doing—worth their metal. And you may do this 


if you hold on to your own lofty ideals, and refuse 
to dip your flag. Hold on, hold on for their sakes! 


The Garden of the God 


REV. CHARLES E. KING 


If these things be in you and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ.—2 Peter 1:8. 

Colorado has a wonderful array of rocks and 
cliffs, that the imagination of the guides and 
’ other people, have chosen to call ‘“The Garden of 
A beautiful name for a most wonder- 
' ful array of natural freaks. I, with many others, 
have marvelled at many of these. But I want to 
,talk this hot summer evening about the “Real 
Garden of the God.” I shall not even try to 
lead you in your imagination out into this cool 
mountain resort. I think that I can lead your 
thoughts to a practical excursion into the spiritual 
realm of our human soul, which is the real garden 
of our Loving Father. I would like for us to 
spend a few minutes contemplating some of the 
things that God would like to find growing in 
this garden of His. Paul says the Fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
against which there is no law.”’ For the extermina- 
tion of which there is no bounty. He has named 
above a list of obnoxious weeds or natural out- 


“shall furnish the seed for our Garden. 


puttings of the flesh, that the law offers a bounty 
for the apprehension of those who practice them. 

Peter in his arrangement of his garden varieties 
gives a different order, yet practically the same 
classification. I shall use Peter’s order of arrange- 
ment tonight. 

Giving all diligence add to your Faith. 

There are two words in this first clause that 
deserve attention. Diligence and Faith. Faith 
is signing the contract which shall determine who 
Whether 
the seeds of the Flesh or the seeds of the Spirit. 
We have our choice in the catalogue which Paul 
has mailed out to us, which will we choose. Gala- 
tians 5:19-23. Well, that should be easily 
settled by a Christian. We have determined that 
we want the fruits of the spirit, so we know that 
we must have the seed of the spirit. So the lease 
is drawn up. But Peter says it is not enough to 
have a perfectly good contract for the very best 
seed, but that we will still need to exercise dili- 
gence if we will get our garden properly arranged. 
In my limited observation it seems that one of 
the most grevious accusations that can be brought 
against us, as caretakers of God’s Garden, is our 
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lack of diligence. We have.a kind of a lazy 
notion that if we have turned the garden over to 
the Holy Spirit, then we can indulge in “‘A little 
more slumber, a little more folding of the hands, 
a little more’ crying Peace, Peace when there is 
no peace.” ‘Wherefore they rather give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure.”’ 

Giving all diligence, plant in your garden 
Virtue. 

We are all aware that in the Greek language of 
the day this word was written, that virtue meant 
more than chastity. It was the word applied to 
the successful warrior. Implying courage, re- 
sourcefulness, aggressiveness. Not only a nega- 
tive virtue but a positive accomplishment. A 
record to his credit. Are we diligently helping 
the Holy spirit to sow virtue in our garden? 

If it is real virtue that we have in our garden 
it will challenge the right of the undesirable weeds 
of envy, strife, wrath and malice to grow in the 
plot that has been leased to the Holy spirit. 

Plant in our Garden the seeds of Knowledge. 

We are coming to a new awakening on the 
subject of proper instruction in moral and religious 
things. We have formerly thought that if a man 
were just completely given over to the Holy 
Spirit that it made very little difference whether 
he had any real knowledge of the workings of the 
great spiritual laws or not, some way the Holy 
Spirit would miraculously inject all the necessary 
knowledge for all the emergencies of life. But 
Paul says that even our Virtue (courage) might 
give us a zeal for God, which would not be ac- 
cording to knowledge. It is possible to have a 
great deal of love for God or our fellowmen which 
is not directed according to knowledge. I was 
calling upon a young mother not long since, who 
was greatly distressed, and almost hysterical 
because her baby, which she loved so dearly was 
suffering almost to the point of spasms. After 
some little investigation I found that she had given 
the baby sour milk, not because she did not love 
her baby as much as other mothers, but she did 
not love according to knowledge. We need a few 
trees of knowledge in this garden of ours. 

Plant in our garden Self-Control. 

More than our common conception of our word 
temperance. We need breaks on our life, as well as 
power. Manufacturers are now putting brakes 
on all four wheels of their cars. They might be 
more effective if they could install a brake in the 
head of the driver. Peter, to his own sad grief, 
had learned to his own sorrow that his life was 
sadly in need of brakes. Since we have all been 
driving cars we have learned that brakes are 
about as essential for uphill travel as for down- 
hill, for the engine has a habit of stopping just 
where we least expect it. Yes, we need a few 
bushes of self-control. They may not be as at- 
tractive as some of the other vines and trees, 
but they add variety and give symmetery to our 
whole plot. 

Beside Self-Control plant Godliness. 

Is it presumption for us to talk of becoming 
Godlike? Possibly so, but really if there is not 
some Godlikeness found in those who profess to 
be his followers, there is very little hope of it being 


found elsewhere. When we stop to ponder this 
word we might well feel as if we would like to 
withdraw our contract as far as our garden is con- 
cerned. Does the Holy Spirit really expect to_ 
harvest a crop of Godliness from our poor thorn — 
infested lives? Can he help us to eradicate the 
cockleburs and sunflowers of envy, strife, jeal-— 
ousies, malice, wrath, and help us to grow a crop 
of Godliness in our garden? Well, he says he 
will be willing to take the risk. Will we accept 
the challenge? 

Beside Godliness plant Brotherly Kindness. 

What a big, burly, double-fisted word. But 
don’t you like it? That big, burly, older brother 
of yours, who used to pummel you, and cuff you 
around and tell you all about your crudeness — 
and uncouthness, but along with it he gave you 
to understand that if you ever needed him, you 
could count on him whatever the test. Yes, 
we'll plant a few vines of brotherly kindness. — 
The kind that climb and cling, and raise rich 
clusters of fruit. No, somehow I have never been 
able to visualize this as a stately tree. Brotherly 
kindness is a little too close home to be stately. 
When I was a lad on the broad barren plains of | 
western Kansas, I used to think that I would be © 
the happiest boy that ever lived if I could have 
one tree large enough for me to climb. | 

My father heard of some quick growing trees, 
and the man who was advertising them said they 
were so stately. Father secured some sprouts 
and set them down in the very center of our 
orchard plot, for a kind of a wind break, and for 
decorative purposes, I suppose. They soon lifted — 
their stately heads far above every other tree, 
and swayed in the breezes in august majesty. 
But I shall never forget my disgust and dislike 
for these selfish stately monarchs of our garden, | 
for they were so selfish, and the branches hugged | 
the trunk of the tree so closely that a bare-foot boy 
could not get his great toe between the branch and 
the trunk. Neither could he lounge in the shade 
of these trees, because their shadow did not have 
spread enough to shade a lad and his dog five 
minutes without moving. I remember stopping 
near the largest of these Lombardy poplars one 
day and lecturing it something like this: Old Lom- 
bardy, why are you here? You make no shade; 
you raise no fruit; your limbs do not spread 
enough to hang a swing on, you are so everlasting-— 
ly selfish that all you do is to hug yourselfso tightly 
that I cannot climb you; your wood is not good 
for lumber or firewood; just tell me why you are 
here? 

I have since learned that they make a very fine 
grade of paper, and I have become reconciled. 
But hard by these stately trees grew a thicket of 
our common wild sand-hill plums. I turned my 
back upon the great trees and sauntered back 
to the plum thicket, where the gnarled and twisted 
limbs were bending low under their load of ripen- 
ing fruit. I reached out my bare hand and 
scratched my arm on the thorns, of the bushes, 
while I quenched my thirst and satisfied my 
hunger, from the twisted and dwarfed bushes, 
which had endured all the adversities of hot 
winds and beating sands, and long drought. 
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For some years after we came to Kansas all the 
fruit we were able to secure, grew on these daunt- 


less little bushes that clung to the side of some 


little sand hill, holding out their fruit-filled 
branches in brotherly kindness to hungry boys and 
girls. Yes, virtue, knowledge, self-control, godli- 


ness, all have their place in our garden, but they 


need the mellowing and humanizing influence of 
brotherly-kindness. 

Plant beside your brotherly-kindness Love. 

This magic plant that Paul describes so wonder- 
fully in Corinthians. I am almost tempted to 
say, “sow it broad-cast through our whole 
garden.” Faith without love, that gives it 
kindly relations to all the heart-aches of the day, 
is dead. Virtue that points the finger of scorn 
at a weaker brother or sister, has the same effect 
as the unripe persimmon. We need some plants 
growing in our garden that will furnish the season- 
ing and preservative elements necessary to give 
the proper flavor and durability to all these other 
fruits. When Jesus had spent the day by the 
sea instructing his disciples by parables, he turned 
to them and asked, “have ye understood all 
these things?” “If you have you are like an 
householder which -bringeth forth out of his 
treasure house things new and old.’”’ I was being 
entertained in the home of a very diligent and 
thrifty housewife one day. After my perfectly 
good appetite had been completely satisfied, 
she kept passing most tempting dishes of fruits 
and sauces and spreads. After a time I became 
somewhat curious, so took occasion to count the 
different arrangements of fruits which she had, 
that day, for Sunday dinner. The only fresh 
fruits at that time of the year were cherries and 
strawberries. But she had gone to her treasure- 


house and drawn out preserves, sauces, butters, 
jells, and supplemented the fresh fruits, until 
she had fruits prepared in thirteen different ways, 
to tempt the appetite of one poor Methodist 
preacher. You say she overdid it. Possibly so, 
but I not only took my share of a fine dinner 
away from that place, but I had some fine thoughts 
on my next Sunday’s sermon. 


Have we been diligent in planting and cultivat- 
ing a real variety of fruits in our spiritual garden. 
Some of these fruits which are the most delicious, 
may be the hardest to keep growing. Straw- 
berries are most delicious, but if your bed is worth 
much to you it must be transplanted every few 
years. Then in this present world, the same tree 
will not do what the great Revelator tells us the 
tree of life, that grows along the parking of the 
stream of life will do. This tree bears twelve 
manners of fruit; different for each month of 
the year. Our fruit trees are not so here, and if we 
expect to eat fruit twelve months in the year we 
have to use diligence not only in cultivating 
varieties, but also in preserving the varieties. It 
is love that helps to supply the delicious flavoring 
and preserving element to these fruits that makes 
them palatable, not only in their natural season, 
but in season and out of season. 


O, Thou great gardener of all ages, come down 
into our poor lives, infested with all the weeds of 
carnality, and help us to eradicate these weeds and 
plant in their stead the seeds that will produce 
the fruit of the spirit. Make us diligent in the 
cultivation and preserving of these fruits, so that 
the hungry, pleasure seeking, excitement chasing 
and jaded souls may find real food in place of the 
husks and chaff that they have been feeding upon. 


Christ’s Eager Desire for the Sacramental Feast 


REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


“With desire have I desired to eat this Passover 
with you.” Luke 22:15. 

I. Jesus eagerly desired to eat that Passover 
with his disciples. Wherefore? To have a quiet 
hour of fellowship with his own, whom so soon 
he must leave. He wanted to talk with them. 
He yearned to pray with them. He wished to 
establish with and for them that sacred memorial 
feast which we call the Lord’s Supper, and that Pass- 
over would furnish the fitting occasion, the appro- 
priate time. And besides all this, Jesus himself 
needed the comfort and strength which that last 
tender hour with his loved ones would bring, to meet 
the agony of Gethsemane just before him. And 
thus for many and poignant reasons the Lord 
Jesus had desired with great desire to eat the 
Passover with his disciples before his passion. 

II. And now, in solemn reverence, I venture to 
declare that Jesus has a like eager desire for this 
sacramental feast with us, his own disciples, today. 

Does that seem a thing too wonderful to be 
true? Yet the Scriptures reveal to us this, that 


just as the Lord’s Supper is the consummation of 
that Passover, so Jesus still has eager desire for 
communion with his own redeemed people, and 
specially at the sacrament of the Holy Supper. 


This is a sweet, a supernal thought, but how 
may we know that it is true? 


1. We may know it because Jesus Christ is the 
same, yesterday, today, yea, and forever: and 
this must mean in emotions as well as in character. 
His loving heart longs as of old. 


2. We know it because Jesus is still with his 
own beloved, now as in Jerusalem of old. ‘‘Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world,” Matt. 28:20. ‘“‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,” Matt. 18:20. And surely it would 
take from the Communion Supper its sweetest, 
sublimest meaning were it a feast without the 
presence of the Lord of that feast. 


(Continued on page 1358) 
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REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


VACATION READING 

The wise pastor takes a few good books with him 
when he goes away on his vacation—a novel, a book 
of poems or of travel for recreation, and certainly one 
or two for serious study. Many ministers select their 
sermon topics and plan their work, for the year ahead, 
during vacation. On our list for this month, you will 
find some suggestive books to meet these needs. And 
all of us will wish to read one notable book, at least, to 
freshen our thinking, broaden our vision, and give us 
a new grip on our great task; it, also, is on this month’s 
list! 

Happy vacation to all our readers! Maybe your 
vacation, like the editor’s, is usually spent in speaking 
to other ministers’ flocks. Well, a change is a rest— 
probably all around! 

The Apocrypha, in the Revised Version. 483 pp. 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. A cheap, beauti- 
fully printed edition. The Teaching of Apocrypha 
and Apocalypse, by Charles Arthur Dawley. 165 pp. 
Association Press. $1.50. Like the author’s ‘‘Teach- 
ing of the Prophets,” this is a work of sound scholar- 
ship and fine interpretation. The books treated are 
of great importance to our understanding of both 
Jesus and Paul. 

Foundations of Faith, Vol. 2. Christological, by 
Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. 196 pp. Doran. $1.75. 
Here is great and fundamental thinking on the person, 
character, career and claims of Christ as viewed in the 
light of the N. T. and the general thought of the 
Church. Dr. Orchard’s position on these questions is 
soundly evangelical. These Sayings of Mine, by 
Lloyd C. Douglas, D.D. 234 pp. Scribner’s. $1.50. 
A book of deep feeling, profound reverence for Jesus 
impatience with theological controversy, and eagerness 
to find “the elemental truth in Christ’s message, 
to save the whole social order.’’ Dr. Douglas is a 
modernist. How Jesus Won Men, by Rev. L. R. 
Scarborough, D.D. 290 pp. Doran. $2.00. A study 
of the evangelistic work and methods of Jesus in deal- 
ing with individuals and in organizing an evangelistic 
band. Fruitful in suggestion and inspiring for all who 
would win souls. The Glorious Names of Jesus, by 
Amos R. Wells. 64 pp. Revell. 60 cents. Fourteen 
of the glorious names of Jesus, with their meaning and 
message illuminatingly unfolded. 

Fifty-two Short Sermons, by Gilbert White, D.D., 
Bishop of Willochra, Australia. Macmillan. $2.40. 
These plain, pithy, practical sermons are intended 
for the use of lay readers. When the Morning 
Wakens, by Rev. Malcom J. MacLeod, D.D. 210 
pp. Doran. $2.00. Sixteen unusual sermons, each 
based upon some one line of a leading, well-known 
hymn. Sanctified imagination, knowledge of the 
human heart, and practical purpose characterize these 
sermons. Well illustrated from literature and life. 
The God of the Lucky, by Rev. Samuel W. Purvis, 
D.D. 384 pp. National. $1.25. Over seventy 
sermons selected by the author from several hundred 


which he had contributed in the course of nine years te 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. They are writter 
in newspaper style—that is to say they are interesting: 
short, snappy, and have a real heart message. The 
Beauty of Strength, by Rev. Henry Howard. 162 
pp. Doran. $1.50. Fifteen sermons to children, basec 
on Eph. 6. They are expository and practical; and 
while well illustrated are not story-sermons but Scrip: 
ture-sermons. Worth imitating! The Unfathom- 
able Christ, by Frederick F. Shannon, D.D. 194 pp. 
Revell. $1.50. Ten sermons by the brilliant preacher 
of Central Church, Chicago. - His style is colorful, 
picturesque, and full of charm. He knows his Bible, 
the human heart, and his own age. 

An Outline of Christianity. Vol. 4, Christianity 
and Modern Thought, edited by Francis J. MceCon- 
nell, Ph.D. 501 pp. Bethlehem Publishers, Ine. 
$5.00. This volume keeps up the reputation of the 
notable series to which it belongs. It surveys, in a 
comprehensive and competent way, the relationship 
of Christianity and science, philosophy, sociology, the 
arts, criticism, and other faiths. It would take pages 
to describe in any adequate way the rich and varied 
contents of this volume. Perhaps it may suffice to 
say that no minister can master its chapters without 
adding to the interest and power of his preaching. 

Broken Lights, by Harold Begbie. 173 pp. Doran. 
$1.50. A study of the variety of religious opinion found 
in Roman Catholicism, Anglo-Catholicism, and the 
conservative and modernists in Protestantism. A 
chapter is added on modern Agnosticism. The book 
stresses the fundamental agreements of various types 
of Christianity. The Roots of Religion in the 
Human Soul, by John Baillie, M.A. 255 pp. Doran. 
$2.00. A searching examination of the nature of 
religion. This is not, in the author’s judgment, based 
primarily upon sentiment or intellect, but upon per- 
sonal relationship between the soul and God. He 
discusses in a way which goes to the “root” of the 
matter, what religion really is, what Christianity is 
and how faith arises in the soul. Here is fresh and most 
able treatment of a topic of fundamental importance 
Where Do You Live? by Charles R. Brown, D.D. 
148 pp. Yale University Press. $1.50. Ten more oi 
Dean Brown’s incisive and stimulating talks to Yale 
students on practical religion. They are manly. 
straightforward and practical addresses. They in- 
terpret the spirit of Jesus for everyday living. 

Cyclopedia of Funeral Sermons and Sketches 
with Ministrant’s Manual, by Rev. G. B. K. Hallock 
D.D. 253 pp. Doran. $2.50. Out of his long ex. 
perience as a pastor, the author has compiled thi: 
handbook. It provides for every kind of funera 
service which a pastor is likely to be called upon t 
conduct. The sermons, sketches, illustrations anc 
poems included for use at funerals, are appropriat 
and comforting. 

Building Sermons With Symphonic Themes, b} 
Rev. William L. Stidger, D.D. 273 pp. Doran 
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Js Dour Church Still in the 
Dark Ages? 


OST of us probably think of the Dark 

Ages as a dead issue—something that 
happened a long time ago—something that 
we had to study as boys—something wiped 
out today by the tremendous progress made 
by modern methods. 


But think about those days for a minute. 
They were days of lost communication—days 
of doubt and mistrust—days when no man 
knew his neighbor—days when a man con- 
trolled only what he could hold by constant 
fighting—days when everyone was the enemy 
of everyone else, because no one understood 
what others were doing or trying to accom- 
plish. 


Printing was one of the most powerfu) 
influences in breaking the Dark Ages. The 
development of the art of printing spread 
knowledge and understanding through a 
world benighted. What, you ask, has all this 
to do with your ministry and your church? 


Simply this: Any church today which does not set down its ideas and ideals in 
printing—any church that fails to keep the membership and community informed— 
is doing religious work by ‘‘dark age’? methods. You, as a minister of the Gospel, 
cannot be known beyond your immediate circle; your prestige is limited; you cannot 
be understood except by a relatively few. In other words, unless you use printing you 
as a minister are living in the Dark Ages. You cannot keep pace with modern pastors. 
You cannot be a success if you waste years trying to accomplish what others are doing 
in days and weeks. 


Crystallize your thoughts in the printed page. Speak, through printing, to all you 
should reach. Look upon printing for what it is—the greatest instrument of communi- 
cation, understanding, and progress ever devised by man. That is what printing is. 
That is what you should use it for. Prove this for yourself by establishing a Parish 
Paper now. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper 
Service, without obligating me in any way. 


4 
Coupon Now Pring (Write Piainly) 
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$2.00. Fourteen of the author’s latest symphonic 
sermons. The method is well worth trying. Dr. 
Stidger is a perennial fountain of inspiration to preach- 
ers. Building Up the Mid-Week Service, by 
William L. Stidger, D.D. 184 pp. Doran. $1.25. A 
book of great importance to every preacher whose 
prayer meetings are poorly attended (that will include 
most of us!) because it tells the methods used by the 
author in building up his prayer meetings from an 
average attendance of fifty to that of five hundred. 
Lately he has been having one thousand present! 
The Minister and His Music, by C. Harold Lowden. 
113 pp. Pub. by author. Dr. James I. Vance vouches 
for the author’s ability as a composer, an organist, 
and a choir director. His book treats in a most helpful 
way every music-problem the average pastor faces. 
The Missionary Idea in Life and Religion, by 
J. F. McFadyen, D.D. 178 pp. Scribner’s. $1.50. 
The author spent twenty years as a missionary in 
India. He therefore knows missions from the inside. 
If you have any person in your congregation not in- 
terested in missions, put this book into his hands; it 
will convert him, because it will convince him of the 
value of missions, and of their necessary place in the 
work of the Christian church. 

Treading the Winepress, by Ralph Connor. 
Doran. $2.00. Another powerful and intensely in- 
teresting story by this famous writer. Getting Out 
of the Rough, by John M. V. Meulen. i438 pp. 
Doran. $1.50. If you are a golfer, you will enjoy and 
appreciate the many fine analogies the author finds 
between the “‘royal game”’ and the game of life. The 
Book of Gallant Vagabonds, by Henry Beston. 231 
pp. Doran. A fascinating book, with its stories of the 
romantic adventures of Ledyard, the ‘“‘Great American 
Traveller;’’ Belzoni, the monk who became an acro- 
bat and later an archeologist; Trelawny, the pirate, 
and English country gentleman; and three others with 
equally alluring adventures. 


Christ’s Desire 
(Continued from page 1355) 


3. We know it because we know that Jesus 
still loves his people, now no less than when he 
tabernacled with them on earth. For us also he 
prayed in that great prayer, John 17:20; us also 
he loves, if we keep his commandments, John 
14:21. The Church is the bride of Christ, and 
with that bride he desires with great desire to 
have loving fellowship. 


4. We know it because Jesus appointed the Holy 
Supper as a permanent trysting place of the loving 
soul with the loving Christ even “‘till he come.” 
And that includes us. 


Now, if Jesus is evermore the same, in emotions 
as in divine nature; if Jesus is still with us here 
on earth; if he still loves us as he loved his disciples 
then; and if the Lord’s Supper is the special place 
where he keeps tryst with his loved and saved, 
may we not know it for a fact that still today as 
in old Jerusalem he does feel an eager desire for this 
sacramental feast, where he holds loving com- 
munion with his Church, his Bride? And that 
Bride are we—we and every gathering of loyal, 
loving Christians in every land and in every age. 


But if we may assure ourselves that Jesus 
indeed has such eager desire to commune with 
us today, what does that sweet and wonderful 
fact mean to us? Oh! that we be crushed and 


humbled in realization of our own utter un-| 
worthiness of such divine love! | 

And also that we now surrender our; whole soul 
—love, desire, aspiration, will—unreservedly into 
his hands, to think, to know, to follow, to be, | 
nothing but what he wants to find in us. | 

So come; come and meet the dearest Lord at 
his table and commune with him even as he de-. 
sires! And blessed for our own souls shall be that 
experience! 


WORDS OF CHEER 

Little can cheer one on to greater efforts like. 
an expression of appreciation for past efforts. 
Those who spend their waking hours and ofttimes 
hours which should be spent in sleep, in a con-. 
stant endeavor to make the Expositor a more 
efficient steward in the service of the Master are 
being constantly urged to even greater effort by 
an unending string of letters coming from Exposi- 
tor friends of long standing, who because of that 
length of association with the Expositor speak with 
some authority. Picked at random from a pile 
of letters, whose size precludes printing all of 
them, are the following: 


Dear Sir: 

The a has ever been a blessing to me in. 

my work . ‘ | 
Rev. Chas. Graham, Ph.D. | 
* * € 

Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing my check for next year’s issues 
of the Expositor. Many of your individual issues 
are worth the whole check—no bill is as cheerfully 
paid as this one. .... 

Rev. A. S. Meckel. 
* 


My Dear Sir: 

. Your Expositor is fine—it is getting 
better all the time. I am an old subscriber, I 
think it is about 11 years, and I find a great im- 
provement in many ways. 

Success to you and many rich blessings to you 
and the force of the Expositor. 

Rev. Wm. M. Wieland. 
* * * 
Dear Expositor: 

It is with great pleasure that I am sending you 
my check for the renewal of my subscription to 
the Expositor. I do not know of any check I have 
drawn in the past which has given me the benefit 
which I derive from your publication. I trust 
that we may continue our associations for many 
a year to come. 

Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner. 
* * * 
June 16, 1926. 
Dear Expositor: 

It gives me great pleasure to enclose, my re- 
newal subscription to the Hxpositor. 

On an ever increasing number of occasions I 
find it a help in “‘time of need.’ 

Wishing you every success, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Rev. R. K. Burnside, 
The Parsonage, 
Mansfield, Ontarion Canada. 
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| Don’t Mistake This For An 
‘Ordinary ‘Duplicating Device’’ 


| The Multigraph doesn’t 
) make “copies” of letters, 
| and it isn’t a stencil ma- 
| chine. It types each one of 
| any number you wish from 
| actual typewriter type 
through a ribbon. 


/ In addition, it has real 
printing rolls so that you 
can print direct from print- 
s type with printer’s ink. 


Because the Multigraph does the 
things described above—and does 
them at very great saving over 
printers’ prices — hundreds of 
churches use it for their bulletins, 
letters, forms, mailing cards, pro- 
grams, tickets, etc. We have printed 
many enthusiastic letters from pas- 
tors in this magazine, telling how 


the Multigraph saves money and 
helps to raise money and to increase 
attendance. We can refer you to 
many others if you wish. 


You should surely investigate 
this equipment for your church and 
will find very complete information 
in the book shown below. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1816 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Senior Multigraph is a larger, power- 
driven Multigraph, which is more economical 
for churches having much printing. 

You can judge just what equipment you 
need by mailing the coupon and 
reading the book, “Do Your 
Own Printing,’”’ which 
will be sent free of 
charge. 


Mail With Your Letterhead 


Check items in which you are 
interested. 


MAIL IT NOW 


Printing Typewriting 
O Church Calendars O Bulletins 
O Church Forms O Form Letters 
O Collection Envelopes O Notices 
O Folders O Reports 
O Stationery O Miscellaneous 


Mail to The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1816 E. 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


JOHN LEONARD COLE 


MID-WEEK SERVICES FOR AUGUST 
General Suggestions 


There are three things which a church may do 
with its midweek service during the month of 
August; omit, unite with other churches’ meet- 


ings, or ‘carry on,” with a small but devoted 
clientele. There are advantages in all three 
methods. To suspend the meetings for a month 


teaches a finer appreciation of them—on the prin- 
ciple that ‘ ‘you never miss the water ’till the 
well runs dry.’”’ To combine with the other de- 
nomination4l groups will lend a breadth of vision 
and a good fellowship through contact with 
Christian people who express themselves, it may 
be in different terminology, and have a little 
different personal and religious background. To 
continue meetings even in the face of smaller 
attendance, and also in the absence of the minister 
it may be, will afford opportunity for the employ- 
ment of lay talent, and if made specially attrac- 
tive through advertising or variation in conduct of 
the service may invite some who are touring or 
spending a vacation in the community to the 
privileges of religious prayer and conference. 
These little group meetings such as are apt to be 
thrust upon us during vacation season certainly 
will afford opportunities for intimate and possibly 
fruitful discussions, and surely provide place and 
time for the more fervent expression of St. Chry- 
sostom’s familiar petition: 

Almight God, who hast given us grace, at this 
time, with one accord to make our common sup- 
plications unto thee; and dost promise, that when 
two or three are gathered together in thy Name, thou 
wilt grant their requests; Fulfill now, O Lord, the 
desires and petitions of thy servants, as may be 
most expedient for them; granting us in this world 
knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come 
life everlasting. Amen. 

Possibilities of special features during the month 
are: out-of-door meetings on the lawn with cornet 
or bugle to accompany the singing; the employ- 
ment in addresses of returned students and 
teachers on vacations, or visiting celebrities; 
“Old Home Week” meeting. 

Meeting One 

Theme: The Reasonableness of a Vacation. 

I. Getting started in the meeting. 

a. Jesus planned one for himself and his com- 
panions. Mark 6:30-32 (By himself). Mt. 14:23, 
“When even was come.” Matt. 15:29, “Went up 
into the mountain and sat there.” Matt. 17:1, 
“Bringeth them up... . apart.’?’ Mark 7:24, 
“Entered the house and would have no man 
know it.” 

b. Jesus’ vacations appeared not to be for sake 
of rest in itself or because he liked idleness, but 
because he was a wise worker. ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 


Il. The Psychology of a Vacation. 

a. The law of rythm rules all life; work—rest! 
light—dark; cold—heat; between each hear? 
beat a moment’s pause; after six days of creative 
work—‘“rested on the seventh day;’’ horses anc 
even metals seem to last longer and retain vitality 
better if given regular intervals of cessation from 
labor; the eyes strained with close reading find 
rest by distant gazing. 

b. “Vacation” is not to be connected toc 
closely with ‘“‘vacate.” The ideal of vacation is 
not vacuum (‘nature abhors a vacuum’’), but 
change, variety. The city dweller to the country, 
the farmer, to the crowds of Broadway. 


III. The Perils of Vacation. 

a. So complete a change and thorough a variety 
that all the good and even God is left at home. A 
little child is said to have knelt by her bedside on 
the night before leaving for the family summer 
outing, and prayed “Goodbye God—we’re going 
to the country.’”’ A good sentence to remember, 
whether vacationizing in the wilderness or “‘where 
cross the crowded ways of life.” is “character is 
what we are in the dark,” and it might as well 
have been ‘“‘what we are on a vacation alone.” 


IV. Substitutes for Vacation. 

a. Wholesome change and variety can be found 
for the family even though no commodious 
limousine waits in the garage, or no large balance 
is on deposit at the bank. Little inexpensive 
excursions to the park or neighborhing town can 
be arranged; meals can be packed in baskets and 
eaten out of doors; a different sort of book can be 
read; or the furniture in the house can be moved 
to make one think he has moved. To Ruskin, 
inviting a friend to go on a trip with him, the 
answer came, frankly and sagely, “I have not 
yet explored all the beauties of my own back 
yard.” 

V. Singable and Quotable. 

a. J. S. Dwight: 

“Rest is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere, 

*Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife 

Fleeing to ocean after its life; 

*Tis loving and serving the highest and best; 

*Tis onward, unswerving; and this is true rest.’ 

b. Sidney Lanier: 

“Into the woods my master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my master came, 

Forspent with love and shame, 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 

The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


c. Carlyle said ‘‘Rest is for the dead.” 


(Di 
you believe this?) J. G. Holland said, 


‘Man’ 
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THREE CENTURIES OF ORGAN BUILDING 
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KILLED artisans, not machines, 


added artistic merit to The Kilgen. Hand 
carved wood-work gives the proper setting 
for the fine mechanical precision—You'd 


expect this of a Kilgen. - 


ACH Kilgen Organ is an individual work of 
art. Whether large or small, the same fine 
standards throughout are followed—developed 


through three centuries of learning how. 


erg 


San 1640, Kilgen has been 
building pipe organs that pro- 
vide the beauty of stately religious 
melody. Churches of every denom- 
ination attest to the faithfulness of 
Kilgen organ tone. 


Kilgen organ architects await the 
opportunity to confer with your 
architects. Without obligation on 
your part, you may draw from 


give 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 
Builders 
Pipe Organs 


ST. LOUIS 


N 0 W— 


Ministers of the Gospel have the opportunity to secure protection against 
the serious financial embarrassment caused by sickness or accident. 


They can make their wives and families independent in the event of 


premature death. 


They can do these things at modest cost and secure for themselves the 
contented feeling that comes to the provident by applying to 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Suite 402, 15th and Oak Grove 


facilities to advanced students for 
the Prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, 
Literature, History, Philosophy, etc., ete. 
teachers or others who may interested 
or scientifie work are invited to ite for Announce- 


CENTRAL UNIV 


Lan ¥ 
Ministers, 
in literary 


wri 
ment eustining, courses, for HOME STUDY, leading 
to degrees. he constant aim of the institution is 
the development of the intellectual and moral forces 
inherent in every individual to the end that such pa- 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


ERSITY 


(Dept. E.) 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INCORPORATED 
September 23, 1896 


tron may go forth more fully equipped for his or her 
life work. With this object in view special Courses 
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record in this world is the record of work and work 
alone.’”’ (Do you believe this?) 

d. Fitting songs: “Jesus calls us o’er the tumult” 
—sometimes to loafing and dreaming. ‘‘Abide 
with me’’—inspired by the invitation of two 
walking companions of Jesus inviting him to 
take a rest at their home in Emmaeus. 


Meeting Two 

Theme: Outdoor Religion. 

(This and the following two meetings may be 
made attractive and more impressive by being 
held upon a lawn if one can be found so located as 

-to be a bit secluded from passers-by and away 
from street traffic and at the same time near 
enough as to be readily found and have its music 
carry, to attract people.) 

An outline for the leader’s talk, using Psalms 
19:1-6 and Psalms 8 as introductory reading. 

I. “Outdoor religion,” is a title rather misleading 
but justified since there is one God with several ways 
of approaching him. 

a. “Indoor religion’? might be called that ap- 
proach to God by sanctuary and altar. 

b. “Outdoor religion” might refer to those 
emctions of awe and praise produced by scenes 
of grandeur and evidences of providence un- 
rocfed. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 


II. Religion needs the out of doors. 

a. There is a wholesome directness and sincerity 
produced by worship by the seaside, in the great 
open places or in “the groves ... . God’s first 
temples.” In a book of his, Brierly says, “If the 
church persists in confining its attention to indoor 
religion there will soon be none even of that left.” 
Religion often needs to be oxygenated. The 
outdoor evangelists like Wesley and Asbury, 
Jesus and Paul, did impart to faith a new breath 
of reality and vigor. Summer institutes and 
camps perform a distinct helpful service to 
religion. 

III. The Out-of-Doors Needs Religion. 

a. With faith in the heart a man sees more. 

“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush a flame of God.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning when she said 
that she believed in God. So did Wordsworth 
when he wrote: 

“‘And I have felt a presence 

That disturbs me with the joy of elevated 

thought. 

A sense sublime of something far more deeply 

interfusing 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.”’ 

(Hymns that bear out perfectly the theme of 
this meeting are Joseph Addison’s “‘The Spacious 
Firmament on High;’’ Adelaide Proctor’s, “My 
God I thank thee who hast made the earth to 
bright;” Pierpont’s ‘For the beauty of the earth, 
For the beauty of the skies.’’) 

Meeting Three 

Theme: Out of Doors with Jesus: Lessons from 
the Lilies. 

I. Jesus invited men to “consider” the lilies, not 
merely glance at them, 


a. Jesus himself possessed ability to look 
(Cf. the Greek verb used | 


incisively and steadily. 


when “Jesus saw Levi.’’?) He saw through, or 


into things—a sower, a hen, a woman searching | 
for a lost piece of money. He “saw life steadily and 


saw it whole.” 


b. The present day tendency is to see wierd 
and superficially; to look at without comprehend- || 
ing the inner nature, or wider bearing, of the thing |} 
looked at. This has the silver screen of the movies, | 
and the tabloid newspaper, and the speedometer, | 
George Ade said he would build a. 
golf course beside the state road if he wanted | 
privacy because he knew no one would see him. | 
“Little we see in nature that is ours,’ as Words- | 


done for us. 


worth said, is more than poetry. It is this kind 


of a careless vacant-stare gazer that the poet) 
meant when he referred to “‘A primrose by a. 
river’s brim, A yellow primrose was to him—And | 


nothing more.”’ 


On the other hand it is those persons who have, 
in the sense of sit down) 
by and think thoroughly about, to whom nature 
and to whom a. 


learned to ‘‘consider,”’ 
speaks her ‘‘various language,” 
discarded shell by the ocean side becomes ‘‘child 
of the wandering sea cast from her lap forlorn” 


and brings timely lessons of “‘more stately man- | 


sions O my soul.” 


II. Lilies when considered yield a lesson in the | 
sure and sufficient providence of God. 

a. The original lesson of the lily as Jesus | 

invited men to learn it was “Be not anxious | 

. . if God so clothes the grass of the field 

. will He not much more clothe you... .” 

Worry never helps. 


ment. Worry kills. 


Worry is unchristian. Pos- 


sibly one reason for the 94 years of serene and | 
fruitful Christian character in the blind hymn | 


writer’s life is betrayed by Fanny Crosby’s state- 
ment, “I never let anything worry me.”’ 


III. Lilies when considered yield a lesson in| 
the beautiful prodigality of God. 

a. Dr. Thompson who has visited these Eastern 
lands describes the Huleh lily as ‘‘very large, and | 
three inner petals meet above and form a gorgeous _ 
panoply such as art never produced and king 
never sat under. It is like a tiger lily in form and 
size.” 


It only produces embarrass- | 


| 


| 


: 


| 
i 


| 


' 


God could have made a world without all of the | 
tints and colors with which he has decorated it, 
and flowers and birds without the variety of color 
which he has given to them. But the fact is, he 
has lavished color and perfume and symmetry and 
charm until observing men, sensing for a moment 
the prodigal creative bounty of God exclaim, 


“Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite 
It breathes in the air, and shines in the light, 
It streams from the hills, it descends from 
the plain, 

And sweetly distils in the dew and the rain.” 

(If lilies can be secured and displayed prominent- 
ly at this meeting it would serve to clinch the les- 
son of the presence, providence, and prodigality, 
of God.) 

(Continued on page 1374) 
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Church Advertising 


Human Interest Stuff 


REV, CLYDE F. ARMITAGE 


A newspaper man leaving a church was over- 
heard to remark concerning the sermon, ‘Fairly 
good, but it lacked human interest stuff.” 

Who that has submitted articles to magazines 
has not received his first efforts from the editors 
with the comment that they were scholarly 
treatises but “lacked human interest stuff?” 
The meaning of this phrase ought to be evident. 
Human interest stuff is that which appeals to 
folks where they live; it is that which gains ready 
attention because it strikes a sympathetic chord 
in the minds of the readers or hearer; it is that 
which immediately and easily relates itself. to 
the life of a man because it is from life itself. 

Campbell Morgan, Billy Sunday, Parkes Cad- 
man, Bishop Quayle, Charles Eaton, and the 
others whose sermons never lack it, offer several 
diverse recipes. Morgan has a rare way of feeding 
the heart life with his marvelous expositions: he 
knows what the human heart is, has it analyzed in 
minute detail; knows what it needs, has a perfect 
diagnosis; and he prescribes and feeds it and 
builds it up into health and strength and power. 
Sunday is noted for his scathing denunciations of 
sin—a note that one seldom hears from Morgan. 
He also uses illustrative stories that grip and 
convict—Morgan seldom does. Cadman’s Sun- 
day afternoons at the Y.M.C.A. are full of keen 
wit and telling impromptu humor as he answers 
questions on every current topic from the alert 
young people. Quayle plays on the deep human 
emotions, longings, and aspirations of humanity, 
and does it in language and manner that is poetic, 
rhetorical and wholly unique—you cry with him 
and laugh with him by turns. Eaton knows 
working men as few ministers do. He has lived 
and worked ‘on the East Side of New York for 
many years, and during and since the war has been 
invaluable to his country because of his acquaint- 
ance with industry and his ability to show in- 
dustrial workers the wiser way. He leads them 
not so much by logic as by understanding, humor, 
and moral and patriotic appeal. 

E. O. Watson says that the methods of these 
men show that it is not the language of the street 
or sensational topics or vaudeville antics or im- 
moderate advertising that gains and holds the 
interest of the people, but rather an understand- 
ing message to their hearts from a-big brotherly 
heart in a language and manner that is familiar. 
Competition with the distractions of the world 
usually repels rather than appeals. The minister 
who boasts that: he was not called of God to tickle 
the ears of his-audiences,; was not trained to be a 
popular entertainer, misconstrues the demand 
for human interest stuff. His people do not expect 
entertainment from him except as the most help- 
ful sermon is the most interesting. They do not 
expect him to tickle their ears, but their ears 


welcome the message that helps them overcome 
their difficulties and solve their problems. The 
human appeal comes from living close to men and 
keeping in touch with the needs of all classes. 
The most helpful sermon is one with a vita] mes- 
sage inspired by the Divine Spirit to meet the 
problems of the parish as the pastor has found 
them in his pastoral work of the week. 

The presidential candidates were the object of 
main interest in the minds of the young men in 
the dormitory of the Washington Young Men’s 
Christian Association. A group of twenty of 
these vigorous young fellows formed a discussion 
group for Sunday mornings, and they suggested 
that they would life to study the lives of the 
presidential candidates. Each one chose a eandi- 
date and began to study his life. The reports 
judge the candidates on the basis of thelr moral 
fitness and their abilities to serve their é¢om-= 
munity and the nation. Parties and politics have 
not intruded in the discussion. The gioup has 
increased from twenty to forty-five. Their ages 
range from nineteen to twenty-five. 

An army chaplain who has been doing genéral 
religious work outside of the pastorate since the 
armistice was signed and who hears other minis- 
ters preach in various cities, says that the churches 
that are filled at the Sunday services are those 
where the preaching bears closely on current 
events or where it embodies human appeal. He 
continues: “‘Understand there must be real religion 
in the sermons, but people want religion in terms 
of today rather than in ancient theological termin- 
ology.” 

The pastor at the new national Southern 
Methodist cathedral packs his pews, lines the 
aisles with chairs, seats people on the edge of his 
rostrum and turns others away, because he has 
a warm appeal which comes from perfect natural- 
ness, a rare understanding of the human heart, 
the ability to present his ideas through interesting 
illustrations, a fund of humor, and buoyant op- 
timism. He seldom is profound; but when he 
preaches gn sympathy, for instance, you go away 
feeling that the world is not so mean after all, 
there are plenty of people anxious to help you 
make good, and you feel that you have a message 
of courage and cheer to take to other folks. 

When Christ preached the common people 
heard him gladly, because he knew their needs,, 
knew God,. knew how God could fill every need, 
told them about*it in their own language; and. 
spoke as one having authority. He. could have 
ruined his ministry and defeated the purpose of 
his advent by living as a recluse, devoting his. 
study to tradition, using technical language, quot- 
ing scribes and lawyers of renown to support the 
exact terminology of theological statements, and 
avoiding the subjects of current thought. 
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The Church’s Outside Audience 
JOSEPH McCRAY RAMSEY 
Continuation of address delivered at Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
Houston, Texas 


The advertising mind of the church is in a messy 
condition. Here is one congregation refusing to 
advertise on the grounds that it costs too much to 
deserve serious consideration. Another says it is 
too sensational. How we draw our skirts and 
hurl anathemas at the word, “sensational’’ when 
used in its present setting. Was there ever one 
more sensational in his method of reaching the 
churches’ outside audience than the Founder of 
the church Himself? He preached to them from a 
boat. He lead them up into the hills and while 
they ate he preached to them. His methods em- 
ployed today would label the user as an ultra- 
sensationalist. Paul’s methods were likewise 
highly sensational. Yet they are for our example. 
Others maintain advertising is too undignified. 
“It! commercializes the church.” ‘It is employed 
by those who seek self-adulation.” There is 
searce a limit to the objections to be heard in 
every quarter. And yet from those same quarters 
come endless testimonies showing the weakness of 
such objections. 

We are not united on the value or propriety of 
church advertising. As time goes on and the 
Churches’ Outside Audience is turned more and 
more by counter appeal away from the church, 
we may rise to a tardy appreciation of the fact 
that if the church is to go forward in a manner 
at all proportionate with its untold value to 
humanity it must be because its light is no longer 
hidden under a bushel, because it has accepted 
literally the admonition to ‘‘publish and conceal 
not.” 

It is interesting to note how the letter as a 
means of church advertising meets objections. 
Several examples must suffice. ‘‘We are just 
beginning to advertise our church,” says a letter 
to The Expositor, “but feel that the methods 
generally employed are too expensive for our 
limited means. Have you any suggestions?” 

Our suggestion is, ‘‘Use the letter.’”’ It is inex- 
pensive, yet can do all that any type of advertising 
can do and do it with a smaller mortality. In figur- 
ing the cost of the various kinds of advertising, for 
comparative purposes, one must bear in mind that 
as long as one keeps his eye on the mailing lists 
and Uncle Sam is on the job, just so long will a 
letter find its proper destination even if it has to 
trail across the continent and back to do so. 
The mortality is low, reducing the cost materially. 
Another feature of the letter is this. When a 
letter comes addressed to you, sealed and bearing 
a two-cent stamp, two of the four duties to be 
cared for have been automatically accomplished. 
Your attention has been secured and your interest 
has been aroused by the mere fact that your name 
appears on the envelope. All other forms of ad- 
vertising must compete for your attention and 
strive to gain your interest against one another. 

To that one whose idea of which advertising is 
the grotesque canvas streamer fastened across 


the front of the church, and painted in such 
blatant color as to be easily audible in the adjacent 
county, and therefore he will have none of it, I say, 
“Took to the letter.”” The passage of a letter, 
bearing the same message as the canvas sign, 
need be no more sensational than a mildly whis- 
pered breeze in the still of night. It is not neces- 
sary to violate the gothic dignity of the church, 
not shatter the sensitive nerves of the congregation, 
by the use of such extreme means. If one desires 
to tell the outside audience and the inside audience 
that there will be a special musical service a week 
from next Sunday, at which time the pastor will 
render the old favorite, ‘‘Rocked in the cradle of 
the deep,” accompanied by Mrs. Smith on the 
organ, I propose the letter as a modest means of 
making the announcement. Use the letter and 
remove the charge of sensationalism. 

While it is undeniable that as an advertising 
feature a powerful and eloquent preacher may not 
be bettered, it is also true that the institution is 
larger than the individual. We will travel miles 
to hear a forceful speaker. It is our contention 
that objections to church advertising, on the basis 
of its advertising the minister rather than the 
church, are not wholly warranted. Where the 
preacher is such as will draw people to the church 
he should be advertised. However, tomorrow he 
departs for another parish. If he has been over- 
advertised and the congregation underadvertised, 
the results are naturally detrimental to the church. 
Let the advertising be proper advertising. Simply 
because it has been improperly employed is cer- 
tainly poor reason why it should be set aside as 
something unsuited for use in the great work of 
Christianity. Proper church advertising admits 
no such charge as “self-adulation of pastor.” 
Neither does the letter as a means of advertising. 

Thus we could go from one objection to another 
and we would find exceptions few indeed where 
the letter could not measure up to the standard 
we have set for it when we say the letter answers 
the question, ‘“‘How shall we advertise the church?” 

Something should be said of the equipment 
necessary for the work of advertising the church 
by letter. Much depends upon the size of the 
congregation and that portion of the Outside 
Audience one plans to address. There are a 
number of machines on the market made for 
such purpose. 

Some few years back the daily office routine 
undermined the health of a young fellow of 
mechanical bent. He sought a change and shortly 
found himself a time-keeper in a northern lumber 
camp. It devolved upon him to make his own 
report cards. Soon tiring of the work entailed he 
cast about for some means of duplication which 
would eliminate that portion of his work. Thought- 
lessly he toyed with his pencil, pushing it back and 
forth over the waxed paper in which his lunch had 
come wrapped. He noted the mark left in the 
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thin coating of wax. Examination showed that 
there were tiny perforations clear through the 
paper, Then and there was solved the problem 
3 the duplicator which uses a stencil in its opera- 
ion. 


There are several efficient duplicators on the 
market today exceedingly well fitted where the 
volume of work to be done is comparatively small. 
The Rotospeed and the Mimeograph are being 
used in hundreds of church offices and proving 
their efficiency as instruments used in reaching 
the outside audience. Of a more elaborate 
nature, and duplicating the typewritten letter 
with extreme exactness, we find the Multigraph, 
also used widely in the production of church 
advertising of other types as well as letters. 
The range of price on these “assistant pastors” 
is wide, being from less than a hundred 
dollars to more than a thousand. All of 
these machines are easy to operate, low in 
operating cost and none of them calls for special 
training on the part of the operator. With such 
equipment it is possible to effect such a saving in 
printing costs that the machine literally pays for 
itself in a short time. 

Rev. F. C. Hightman, of Baltimore, says that 
his outfit saved over $300 a year for his congrega- 
tion. Rey. Gillet, of Winterset, Iowa, says that 
his equipment paid for itself in less than a year. 
Rev. Black, of Columbia, S. C., states that his 
outfit has reduced the cost of church printing to 
its absolute minimum. Such claims of satisfied 
users are almost as numerous as machines in use. 
The equipment may be made to fit both the volume 
of work to be done and the available funds to be 
spent for such equipment. They are all effective 
letter writers and have become a necessary piece 
in the outfitting of a modern, progressive parish. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. What 
may be expected when letters are used as a 
medium for church advertising? One or two brief 
instances must suffice. Point your finger in any 
direction of the compass and you are pointing 
at a church where the value of letters in church 
work is known and appreciated, which value has 
been established by results. 


We claim knowledge of no mystic formula or 
super-natural power which will produce letters 
guaranteed to fill the coffers and the pews. There 
is no such animal. A knowledge of people, why 
they do what they do, a fair understanding of 
the principles and psychology of advertising and 
salesmanship, sprinkled generously with rare 
and much-to-be-desired common-sense and real 
hard work, constitute the necessary ingredients. 
An effective letter is no more to be shaken, off- 
hand, out of the ministerial sleeve, than is an 
effective sermon. It simply can’t be done. Both 
have to be carefully and thoughtfully prepared. 
Bruce Barton is given credit for having said, ‘““The 
surest way to kill poor breakfast food, is to ad- 
vertise it.” Anything to exist long under the 
revealing flood-light of advertising must be in- 
herently meritorious. You cannot make even the 
best advertising atone for inferiority of merchan- 
dise. Good advertising and poor merchandise is a 
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poor combination vitiating good advertising and 
demoting it to the level of the merchandise. Poor 
advertising and good merchandise is little better. 
If anything of permanent value is to be accom- 
plished by advertising such advertising must be 
backed up by worthy and saleable goods. Let it 
be noted this applies to church advertising of what- 
soever nature with the same unalterable truth 
that makes it so in any field of merchandising. 

Who was it said: “I love the rooster for the 
crow that is in him and for the spurs that are 
on him to back up the crow that is in him with?” 
Well, it holds for advertising. Advertising never 
was a permanent cure-all-potion for questionable 
merchandise. 

Take for granted then that the advertising is 
good and that the merchandise is good, here in 
brief is what letters may be made to do. The re- 


_ eords of a certain congregation showed delinquent 


pledges running back some three years and 
amounting in the aggregate to some $4000. Two 
letters were sent out. The first form letter brought 
in practically fifty per cent of the outstanding 
funds. The second letter raised that fifty per 
cent to about ninety-five per cent. 

Here is a congregation with $14,000 in bonds 
due. An emergency letter is mailed. Before it is 
in the mail the pastor is in a distant city. That 
one letter over-subscribed the amount by several 
thousand dollars. 

Doubled and trebled memberships, insurmount- 
able financial barriers torn down, new churches 
built, whole towns turned toward the church. Such 
are the reports we get in answer to “What are 
letters doing for your church?’ Where good ad- 
vertising joins hands with good merchandise, 
expect results, for they will come. Make your 
letter a living thing of life and personality when 
you dvertise your church to your Churches’ Out- 
side Audience. Know that your efforts will not 
be in vain and that having once left your hands 
they are bearing effective testimony concerning 
that great institution whose worth to humanity is 
beyond reckoning and by whom is accorded, to 
you, the honor and the privilege of being her repre- 
sentative. 


NEWSPAPER ADS 

It is not so very unusual to get hold of news- 
papers that carry a full-page advertisement of the 
place and value of the Christian Church in the 
community. Business men who have learned 
what the Church means and how pronounced the 
good it does often make themselves responsible 
for ads of this character. Of course, it is to be 
assumed that these men who represent large in- 
terests are convinced of the worthwhileness of 
religion. Business cannot long be stable unless 
the communities in which they are built up are 
established upon justice, equality and righteous- 
ness. Not one of them would care to establish 
his home or do business where the principles that 
grow out of religion are not practiced, or where 


' the Church does not exist. 


They recognize that there are no other forces 
for good so effective as the home, the Sunday 


school and the Church. They realize that if the 
next generation is to walk straight and carry 
higher the good it finds it must be influenced 
toward the right by religious training. We may 
walk by the Church as indifferently as we please, 
nevertheless in our sane moments we are forced 
to confess it is the leaven of the neighborhood, 
and throws its light into every laudable business 
and profession. 

We believe most newspapers are willing to 
carry such ads, and it is commendable in men who 
represent the backbone of a city’s interests to 
make it possible for thousands of people to read 
of a collective conviction that the Church is 
worth while. 


The more than two hundred places of worship 
in Toledo, Ohio, must feel encouraged to carry on 
their work of soul-saving and religious nurture 
when they hear out of the world of business the 
voice of earnest commendation. 


The full page religious ad in the Toledo News- 
Bee was made possible by ‘“‘men and women who 
believe with the leading statesmen and thinkers of 
America, that if this country is to meet success- 
fully the problems confronting it today, there 
must be, first of all, a greater recognition of the 
spiritual side of life.’—The Augsburg Teacher. 


The following paragraphs are suggestive for 
use in preparing your church ads. 


SAVED TO SERVE 


“The church is the gymnasium in which 
the weak are made strong, the strong are 
made stronger, and the stronger are made 
the strongest possible. This spiritual 
exercise is not an end in itself, but is in- 
tended to make men and women efficient 
for the tasks of life. If a church simply 


trains its members for spiritual athletic 
contests, in winning the high jump over the 
poles of evil, or the broad leap over the 
ditches of sin, or the hundred-yard dash 
or long-distance run away from temptation, 
or the hurdle race over the traps and nets of 


intemperance and impurity, for the purpose 
of reaching the goal of heaven at last, it 
performs only a part of its work. The value 
of Christian attainment cannot be over- 
estimated, but the church trains the Chris- 
tian to use his muscle and strength to save 
the lame, the halt and the blind by the 
wayside, helps him to reach the end of the 
race in company with others who could 
not gain the city of refuge if unaided. It 
is better to obtain one’s spiritual strength 
in lifting up cast-down souls than in re- 
ligious exercises that are followed from 
selfish or at least self-centered motives.” 


—Bulletin, The White Temple, San Diego. 
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-tion--in every department. 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Was the subject discussed in one of the 
“Service Talks” of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. It referred to the fact 
that every vehicle on the street, whether 
business or pleasure, represents an invest- 
ment, a maintenance, and an_ operating 
cost, and every minute of delay in the use 
of that vehicle is a loss. The guess is made 
that the preventable loss, due to improperly 
regulated traffic, is at least $150,000 a day 
in our city. There is an infinitely greater loss 
than that each day in our city, due to the 
failure of people to obey the “‘Traffic Rules” 
as given through that man Moses in Exodus 


20:1-17. Who ean figure the loss when one 
soul is lost? 

A man has returned from a tour through 
foreign lands, made with a view of study- 


ing social conditions there. This is one of 
the things he says: ““They who would better 
live must do it through the Ten Command- 
ments, the Goiden Rule, and the principles 
of the lowly Nazarene.” 

The vehicular traffic problem on the 


streets is a very small part of the traffic 


problem, and the loss therefrom is a very 
small part of the loss. What are you doing 
to help prevent loss in general, and particu- 
larly the loss of souls? James 5:19, 20; 
Daniel 12:4. 


—Rev. Wm. L. Stough, Church of the Atone- 
ment, Philadelphia. 


EVANGELISM 


Evangelism is in the air. Thoughtful 


-business men and Journalists have been 


saying for a year or two that a revival of the 
old time religion is needed to offset the 
abounding selfishness and lawlessness of our 
times.. Those who are familiar with the 
word of God, know that in the history of 
Israel the darker the night, the nearer 
was dawn. So it is that the worse we find 


conditions becoming, the more?ia genuine 


revival from Heaven must be urged as the - 


only salvation of society, and the more 
hopeful believers have become convinced 
that the time is ripe for a real refreshing 


from on high. Recently-in Denver, Colo- 
rado, at the Northern Baptist Convention, ~~ 


was heard this statement, ‘‘We cannot drag: 
the boat off the sand bar: we must raise 
the: tide.” .--The deepening of our spiritual - 


life will raise the life in the whole denomina- | 1 ee 


-"Fhe thing: we- 
need to fear is not materialism of the head, ~ 
but materialism of the heart. - 


It is Better to Purchase 
an 


“Ashtabula Bulletin’ 
Than to Wish You Had 


Views of Style E-7072 


(Night View) 


This photo was taken at night 
(Detroit, Michigan) with no other 
illumination than the inside light of 
an Ashtabula Bulletin, eliminating 
any doubt as to the legibility of our 
product. 

Write for Catalog H-8 giving name 

of church and mention the Expositor. 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


: —Bulletin, Knox Presbyterian Church, Cin- 


The Home of Good Bulletins 
cinnatt, : 
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BIBLES FOR THE BLIND 

During one year of record 2,886 volumes of 
embossed Scriptures for the blind were sold and 
donated by the American Bible Society. The 
Bible Society received from the recipients of 
these volumes less than $2,000, while the cost 
price was over $13,000. The difference was met 
from special funds.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


SEVENTY INDIANS JOIN CHURCH 

At Towaoc, in the extreme southwestern part 
of Colorado, is located the Ute Indian Agency, 
where the Presbytery of Pueblo maintains a mis- 
sion for the Protestant children. 

One morning recently the pastor-at-large, Dr. 
H. D. Hummel, was invited to come and receive 
some of the Indian children into the church. 
After examining and instructing them, 70 were 
baptized, received into the church and received 
their first communion; 56 of these were Navajos 
and 14 were Utes. The pastor-at-large traveled 
some 914 miles in making this trip, by train and 
auto. He has baptized and welcomed into the 
church membership in the Presbytery Spanish, 
Italians, Greeks, Japanese and American Indians. 
—Presbyterian Advance. 


FREE THINKERS 

Mr. McCabe is a British rationalist. Last 
summer he attended the International Congress 
of Freethinkers in Paris. He found a far smaller 
attendance that in former years, there being not 
more than 300 present at any session. “And not 
a man of science in Europe supported the con- 
gress.” He finds a similar condition in America 
and complains that the scientific men of the 
country are arrayed almost solidly on the side of 
religion. Habitual wailers about the decline of 
religion may find some comfort in his tale of woe. 
—The Baptist. 


The Rev. Canon James, of Toronto, who is 
retiring from the ministry after nearly fifty years 
of active service in the Anglican Church, displays 
a fine spirit of courage and optimism. Looking 
back over the long years of his ministry, he is 
able to say that the world is a better place than 
it was when he began his work, and that it is 
constantly growing better. In spite of crime 
waves and other evidences of lawlessness, he 
believes that the moral law has a better hold on 
the hearts of men than it ever had before. He 
evidently believes that the world is to be judged 
by its best and not exclusively by its worst, and 
so judged there is much to be said in support of 
the improvement of human conditions.—Chatham, 
Ont., News. 


SENATOR BORAH SUPPORTS PROHIBITION 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, went to Baltimore and 
before the popular meeting of the Presbyterian 


Religious Review of Reviews 


| 
| 
| 
: 


General Assembly in behalf of temperance startled 
the country with the bold and decisive way in 
which he upheld prohibition and the Eighteenth 
Amendment. “I believe,’ he said, ‘“‘the liquor 
traffic to be a curse to the human family. Whether 
sold in the open saloon or the brothel, its natural 
haunt, or secretly purveyed in defiance of law, 
the wicked stuff works its demoralization and ruin 
to individuals, communities and States. From 
the time it issues from the coiled and copper- 
colored worm in the distillery until it empties in 
the hell of crime, dishonor and death, misery and 
poverty and remorse marks its maledict course. 
Not only is the record of the centuries made up 
against it, but now the modern industrial world 
with its complex and delicate machinery, with 
its demand for security, safety and fitness, asks 
that it be banished. The man in the automobile 
may be opposed to the Highteenth Amendment, 
but he will instantly discharge a drinking chauf- 
feur. The train may be crowded with delegates 
to the anti-prohibition convention, but they 
would mob the engineer who would take a drink 
while drawing his precious freight. The industrial 
magnate may talk critically of sumptuary laws, 
but he will apply them like a despot to the man 
who watches over the driving power of his vast 
establishment. When safety is involved, we are 
all drys. Where the exigency of modern life 
demands a clear brain and instant decision in 
order to save thousands of lives and millions of 
property, we are all dry.”—Presbyterian Banner. 


LEST WE FORGET 

The discussion of prohibition has so largely 
shifted from the old insistence on the evils of 
alcohol to the emphasis on law enforcement, that 
that there is a great need for renewed and effective 
education on the effects of alcohol. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, former Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, a medical authority of 
high standing, in The Survey for May, 1926, offers 
for the benefit of those who may temporarily lose 
their bearings in the whirlpool of today’s confusion 
the following compact review of what alcohol is 
and does: 

i, Alcohol is a depressent, habit-forming narcotic 
rug. 

Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison. 

Alcohol is drunk to get the drug effect, and when- 
ever it is so taken in whatever amount it exerts to 
some degree its depressent and toxic effects. 

Alcohol causes disease; psychoses, multiple neu- 
ritis, gastritis, cirrhosis of the liver. 

Alcohol causes deaths from acute and chronic 


‘ poisoning. 


Alcohol reduces resistance to infection. 

Alcohol diminishes likelihood of recovery from 
acute infections, such as penumonia. 

Alcohol increases liability to accidents and 
delays recovery. 
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Comfortable 
Church Pews 


Forbes - Bilt Quality 


Beautiful in Design 
Reasonable in Price — Durable 


Write for Catalogue 


or for factory representa- 
tive to call with designs 
and suggestions for what 
is best for your church’s 
requirements. No _ ob- 
ligation. 


Forbes 


Manufacturing 
Co.. Incorporated 


Owensboro, Ky. 
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If it’s furniture forthe 
Church, we make it. 


Are noted for 

epee Biguince 

and religious 

character of For Churches 
tone, nobility 

of design, durable construction, 
dependable service, and the in- 
tegrity and responsibility of the 
house that builds them. 


HTT! For 106 Years 


the House of Pilcher has been 
continuously engaged in design- 
ing and building pipe organs for 
the most discriminating churches 
in America. Ever having been alert to the 
adoption of every modern development along 
the lines sanctioned by the world’s greatest 
organists, it has established an enviable rep- 
utation for instruments of superior tonal 
gees and ease of manipulation. 

hurch officials will find it greatly to their 
advantage, in the selection of a new organ, 
to avail themselves of the many helpful sug- 
gestions that these long years of practical 
experience enable the House of Pilcher to 
submit. No obligation. Address: 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


925 MasonSt. Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
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Isn’t There a Member 
Who’ll Give Your 
Church a Miessner? 


There is no more fitting gift to the 
church and Sunday school than a 
Miessner piano. This small, portable 
instrument adds the bright touch of 
music to every activity, in any part 
of the church building or parish house. 
Only 3 ft. 7 in. high. Two men carry 
it anywhere. 


The sweet singing tone of the little 
Miessner—equal in volume and timbre 
to that of a small grand—retains its 
artistic quality through years of hard 
usage. It is a lasting tribute to the 
judgment and good taste of the giver. 
No other single contribution can do 
more to build up your church and 
make its entire program attractive. 
The Miessner appeals especially to 
children and young people. 


Write today for complete information 
and special price to churches. 


MUIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Piano Co.,. 
140 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the Miessner catalog, details 
of your 10-day free trial offer, and special price 
to churches. 
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Alcohol reduces endurance, accuracy, and 
rapidity of muscular action of all kinds, even 
when used in such small amounts as to show effects 
inappreciable subjectively to the user. 

‘Alcohol decreases expectation of life. 

Alcohol reduces chance and survival of offspring. 

Alcohol deteriorates emotional and nervous 
control, as expressed in unreliable judgment and 
self-control, and hence contributes to the incidence 
of venereal diseases. 

No kind of test involving conscious cerebration 
or reflex or voluntary muscular mechanism has 
yet been evolved which does not show one or 
all of the following results from even minimal 
physiological doses of alcohol, as compared with 
the responses of a normal or non-alcoholized 
individual—delay, inaccuracy, lack of endurance, 
i. e., slower, weaker, more irregular response.— 
Luccock. 


“Since 19138 our savings bank deposits have 
increased from nearly nine billion to twenty-three 
billion and over. The amount of life insurance in 
force in 1913 was sixteen and a half billion, and 
in 1925 it was seventy-two billion. In 1913 we 
paid about nineteen and a half billion dollars in 
wages, and in 1925 more than twice as much. 
Maybe some of this prosperity is due to prohibi- 
tion. Why monkey with prosperity?” 


SHREWD COMMENT 
“Everybody talkin’ ’bout heabin ain’t goin’ 
dere.” 
* * * 

Some men blaze a way; others, it seems, only 
blaze away.— Brown Jug. 
* * * 

Nothing takes the pleasure out of life more 
surely than putting too much pleasure in.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


* * * 


Some men are known by their deeds; others by 
their mortgages.— Berkeley (Cal.) Courier. 
* * * 


Money talks a universal language, but today 
it has a decided American accent,—Troy Record. 
* * * 

You can not have power for good without hay- 
ing power for evil too.—G. B. Shaw. 
ae ee 
Some people try to get something for nothing 
and then kick about the quality.— The Churchman. 
* * * 


Success usually comes by staying awake in 
daytime; not by lying awake at night.—The 
Churchman. 

ca & * 

Stand still and silently watch the busy world 
go by—and it will. 

* * * 

A good deal of Occidental civilization is only 
accidental civilization.—Luccock. 

* * * 

Today too much interest is centered in bank 
stock, live stock and other stock rather than 
human stock.—Luther Burbank. 


Jesus was not primarily the Deed-Doer or the 
Word-Sayer; he was the Life-Giver.— Unknown. 
* * * 

Christianity sets out to explain nothing, and 
transforms the whole fabric of existence.— Un- 
known. 

* a * 

He is a wise man who knows what not to say— 

provided he doesn’t say it.—Boston Transcript. 
* * * 


The only thing that can keep on growing with- 
out nourishment is an ego.—Fresno Republican. 
* Es * 
Truth suffers as much from its too presumptuous 
friends as from its avowed enemies. 
* * * 
Don’t get up from the feast of life without 
paying for your share of it—Dean Inge. 


A nodding congregation may—and may not 
mean assent to what the preacher is saying.— The 
Baptist. 


TITHING-—-AN .ARGUMENT IN 27 POINTS 
Dr. William Porkess 


1—It is Scriptural—approved of God in the Old 
Testament and supported by Christ’s words in 
the New. 

2—It is a good start in the individual’s life of 
giving. 

38—It is spiritual, for personal faith is called into 
play. 

4—It is businesslike, for there is definiteness, 
progressiveness and system. 

5—It is a crushing blow against selfishness. 

6—It causes the giver to take the initiative in 
Christian giving rather than holding back one’s 
response until the money appeal is made. 

8—It commandeers all alike in quality giving. 

9—It frees the Church from the disgrace of 
deficits. 

10—It enables the Church to frequently plan 
for an enlarging work. 

11—It safeguards the spirituality of the Church 
by eliminating drives for money. 

12—It establishes the individual as a financial 
steward—accountable to God. 

13—It gives confidence in the practice of prayer. 

14—It awakens thought, as nothing else, regard- 
ing time and service for God. 

15—It elevates worship to the high plane of 
rounded-out sincerity. 

16—It makes giving a principle and no longer a 
spasmodic expression. 

17—It is likely to result, as it has with many 

others, in our giving being more than a tenth of 
all our receipts. 

18—It means less of the comforts and ligase 
of life—that' money can purchase, but the power 
to enjoy those that are left is expanded. 

19—It creates in our lives a commanding posi- 
tion over others, in the matter of giving—we can 
use the most effective weapon of-example. 

20—It makes us twofold before God—our hand 
held out to give as well as to receive. 

21—It destroys the domination of circumstances. 
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SOLE Ei, 
One Room or 

As Occasion Demands 
B* the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 

installed in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. rg 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
1x East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


individual Communion Service 


DIETZ Absolutely “Noiseless” Trays 
Every Cup Hole ts Cushioned. 
WM. H. DIETZ. Deot. E.. 20 £. Randoiph St. Chicago 


Less Than Half Price! | 


Weymouth’s New Testament 


hi 
Modern Speech 
3rd Edition 
Leather, India paper— 12 mo. with notes 
Formerly $6.00 
NOW $2.98 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 So. La Salle St. 14 Beacon St. 
Chicago, Ill Boston, Mass. 


(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 
: pS Jz \ ALUMINUM oF 


FINEST é 
Wornmansnip &x 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 324 ~—:1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Are You Raising Loyal 
Church Members? 


When you use a Spencer Delineascope to 


tell your Bible Stories with pictures, the 
children’s feet won’t lag on the way to 
~Sunday School. They’ll be really interested 
in their Sunday School work and grow into 
loyal members of the church. 

A Spencer Delineascope is economical 
and so simple to operate that a child can 
do it. With a daylight screen you don’t 
even have to darken the room. 

Write for our free booklet and helpful sug- 
gestions for using a Spencer Delineascope 
in your church work. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 
19 Doat Street Buffalo, New York 


that fill the Music Ni 
of Every Church, Bible 
School or Revival 
They will bring you new 
inspiration and _ fresh 
courage. Song leaders 
pronounce them nearly 
perfect. 
Tabernacle Hymns No.2—320, 
pages — 351 songs, all 
gems of the ages. Per 100 
copies, Manila, $25. Full 
Cloth $40. Art Buckram $50. 
Greatest Hymns — 352 pages, 
427 hymns. Combination of 
gospel songs and standard 
hymns. Per 100copies, Blue 
Vellum Paper $35, Silk Basket 
Cloth $60. Superfine Silk, Gold ¥ 
Stamped $85. ee 3 
or Returnable 
Send Coupon Sample Copies 
Published by 
Tabernacle Publishing Company 
322 No. Waller Avenue Chicago, III. 


Also F. O. B. following distributors: 5 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, New York - 
BIOLA BOOK ROOM. Los Angeles 

Mail to Nearest Office (Dept, 322 

Gentlemen: Please send me for 30 days trial sample copy 
of Greatest Hymns and Tabernacle Hymns No, 2 in.............+ 
bindir.g. 

Name ............sssccrccessrsserseseecsenergnssennsesenssoareonnsonsoesssoonrsesooossoess = 


Chureh’ (.<-.<-- << cc ccccscces Srewe seewee cosnose 


22—It transforms life’s retrospecting into a joy 
rather than a dread—we see the line of evidence 
that permanently records us as givers, through 
faith and plan. 

23—It prevents*the Church from falling into 
the hands of the few—those who put up the money. 

24—It assures a response to more appeals for 
the worthy objects of the Church, together with 
outside calls, than before we tithed. 

25—It offers to our boys and girls of today the 
sure promise of escaping from the mature char- 
acter’s greatest blight—selfishness. 

26—It leads, with a magnetic leadership, beyond 
the mark of money-giving—into the realm of 
worship and Christian service, for it has been found 
that most tithers are among the largest proportion 
of regular worshipers and earnest workers. 

27—It is indisputable proof of Almighty God 
being made first by the almighty dollar. 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


A NATION’S PRAYER 
God of a nation richly blest 
With wealth of forest, field and mine, 
We seek to render unto thee 
The tribute that is fitly thine. 


No smoking sacrifice to blaze 
Upon the lofty altar’s fire, 
Nor vain display of pious pomp 
Or worldly creed dost thou require. 


May righteousness our lives control, 
And justice all our dealings show, 
Be ours the equal laws that will 
No race nor class distinction know. 


God keep us free from vaunting pride, 
From threatening voice and grasping hand. 
The Kingdom thou on earth wouldst build 
Perfect within this favored land. 
Phillip H. Ralph, in the Congregationalist. 


A PRAYER 
For this one day alone, dear God, I pray; 
Help me to walk the straight and narrow way 
With cheerful mind; 
Help me to think, to act, the Golden Rule, 
To do my best with book, or Beast, or tool, 
To serve mankind. 


Help me to think before I speak a word 

That might, by chance, hurt one who overheard, 
and make him sad; 

Help me to laugh with clean and wholesome mirth, 

To scorn the thought that evil minds gave birth, 
Or actions bad. 


Help me to see in sunshine and in rain, 

In daylight and in dark, Thine hand again, 

bk Thy love alone, 

And then at eve, when work is put away, 

Help me, dear Lord, to lift my eyes and say,, 
“Thy will be done.” 

—Margaret Rutherford, in The Christian Guardian. 


Prayer Meeting Dept. | 
(Continued from page 1362) | 
Meeting Four : 

Theme: The Certainty of Doom for All Who Do 
Not Respond to the Inmost Law of God Within 
Their Nature and the Love of Christ; A Scene by 
the Fig Tree. 

I. Not all the outdoor scenes with Christ are fair 
and lovely. Mark 11:12-14, 20. | 

a. There is no denying the sternness of some 
of the aspects of nature, “Red in tooth and claw.” 

b. This story of the blasted fig tree is the only 
severe incident of this type to be gathered by 
those who are “out of doors with Jesus.” 

So out of keeping with the usual tenderness and 
patience of Jesus is this immediate sentence of 
doom that many have regarded it as unhistorical, 
a later rendering into narrative of the story of the 
fruitless vine. 

II. At all events the abiding truth of the incident 
is clear: those who fail to meet God’s expectations— 
or law—are doomed to barrenness. | 

a. The prime object of a fig tree—not “‘leaves’’ 
or shade, but figs. 

b. The ‘chief end of man’”’—not wealth or 
pleasure or art, but (in good old theological 
phrase) ‘‘to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

In more modern phraseology and nearer the 
the spirit of Christ it would probably be said ‘‘to 
honor God by helping one another and enrich- 
ing the world by faith, hope and love.” “The 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, kindness, faithfulness, meekness, self- 
control.” | 

III. A warning for church and nation from this 
incident is: refusal to bear fruit in more abundant 
life of common people spells doom. 

a. No “divine right’? either of kings or of 
democracies can save it from the operation of this 
eternal law. 

b. No hoary nor holy sanctions, no finely spun 
theological doctrines, can save a religious institu- 
tion from being discarded after it has failed to 
fulfill the end of its existence, i.e., making human 
life in some way more holy and happy. 

IV. Suggestions for Service. 

a, ‘A> charge to keep I have,” ‘Lord speak to 
me that I may speak,” ‘One more day’s work 
for Jesus,” are good hymns to sing. 

b. Prayers should be guided to this purpose: 
What is the particular function of my church in 
this community and how can it best minister to 
the people around it? 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
In some great day the country church 
Will find its voice and it will say: 


I stand in the fields 

Where the white earth yields 

Her bounties of fruit and grain; 
Where the furrows turn 

Till the ploughshares burn 

As they come round and round again; 
Where the workers pray 

With their tools all day 
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Flexibility 


You can vary your building instantly to suit the size 
of your audience. You can have one room or a dozen. 


The use of ACME Rolling Partitions will give your 


church plant the needed flexibility which rigid walls lack. 


Thousands of churches in all parts of America are 
using them. 


The delivered cost is low by reason of favorable steamer 
and rail rates. 


Write for suggestions and literature. 


Acme Partition Company 
3535 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


FLOODED! 


Our plant is flooded with printing orders from all sections of the country and we are after still more work. Send for samples 
and order sheets now before you forget. 
We Produce the finest stationery for pastors there is. Neat, new handy size, best quality paper, and reasonably priced. Be 
sure to write for samples. Also dandy service on your Parish Paper. Samples are free. 
LOSTANT, ILL. 


THE CHURCH PRESS The Pastor’s Printer 


ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary 


Now Ready 
Six large volumes 
$17.50 aesirea 


The Westminster Press 
125 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Bible and Commentary combined 


The Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Edited by Rev. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 
Assisted by Eminent Scholars 


Contains chain references, prophecies 

§ harmonized, books of the Bible analyz- 
ed and many other features every Bible 
student needs. Madein3 4 different styles | 


No. 73—French Morocco 
Leather, overlapping covers | 
round corners, re 
under gold edges $6.50 

At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


TEE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


14 St JOHN. "* 


Helps on pages where needed 
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Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


“THE SANITARY” dn! CUPS 


The individual com- 
munion service __ per- 
mits an 
ceremony. We intro- 
duced individual cups 
(many state laws now 
demand them). We 
make the finest qual- 


impressive OSes 


Sent for Trial 


ity of beautiful polished trays and supply thousands 


of satisfied congregations. 


Send for list of these churches 


and Free Catalog with quotations. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 


200-C 57th Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Statned Glass Windows 


Beautitul Groupings + + Well ececuted 


Garyeous + Combinations + of Colac 


lie Bon Berichten studios 


New Gark City. 


Columbus, @pio. 


In sunshine and shadow and rain. 


And I bid them tell 

Of the crops they sell 

And speak of the work they have done; 
I speed every man 

In his work and plan 

And follow his day with the sun; 

And grasses and trees, 

The birds and the bees, 

I know and feel every one. 


And out of it all 

As the seasons fall 

I build my great temple alway; 

I point to the skies, 

But my footstone lies 

In commonplace work of the day; 
For I preach the worth 

Of the native earth— 

To love and to work and to pray. 


—L. H. Bailey. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY CHURCH IS 


It is a Teacher, giving knowledge to the 
’ ignorant. 

It is an Evangelist, bringing the good 
news to the lost. 

It is an Altar, where God and his people 
meet. 

It is a Servant, working for all. 

It is a Minister, helping all who need. 

It is a Co-operator, doing team work with 
school and home and farm organization. 

It is a Uniter, making a neighborhood into 
a community. 


It is a Landmark, by which travelers may 
shape their journey. 

It is a Center, to which all country roads 
lead. 

It is a Starting Place, from which the 
country sends new life to the town. 


It is a Home, sheltering many children, 
who are one brotherhood in Christ. 

It is a Sower, sowing seed of the Kingdom. 

It is a Defender, stern and strong against 
all the foes of its people-—Dan B. Brummiit. 


—The Westminster Herald, Waterloo, Iowa. 


THROUGH NATURE STUDY TO GOD 
Francis Bacon in his preface to ‘Historia 
Naturalis” says: We must entreat men again and 
again to discard these volatile and preposterous 
philosophies which have led experience captive 


_ and triumphed over the works of God; and to 


approach with humility and veneration to unroll 
the volume of creation, to linger and meditate 
thereon, and with minds washed clean from 
opinions to study it in purity and integrity. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


“TI OUGHT to belong to the Church because 
I ought to be better than I am. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said: “The Church 
is not a gallery for the exhibition of 
eminent Christians, but a school for the 
education of imperfect ones.” 


I OUGHT to belong to the Church because 
of what I can give to it and do through it 
as well as because of what I may get out of 
it. The Church is not a dormitory for 
sleepers, it is an institution of workers; 
it is not a rest camp, it is a front line 
trench. 

I OUGHT to belong to the Church because 
every man ought to pay his debts and 

. do his share toward discharging the obliga- 
tions of society. The Church has not 
only been the bearer of good news of 
personal salvation; it has been and it is 

_the supreme uplifting and conserving 
agency without which “Civilization would 
lapse into barbarism and press its way 
to perdition.” 


I OUGHT to belong to the Church because 
of memories; memories of things I can 
never forget; memories of faces that will 
never fade; memories of vows that are 
the glory of youth. 

I OUGHT to belong to the Church because 
of hope; hope that lives when promises 
are dead; hope that paves the way for 
progress; hope that visions peace and 
social justice; hope for time, and hope for 
eternity—the great hope that casts its 
anchor behind Jesus Christ. 

I OUGHT to belong to the Church because 

of the strong men in it who need reinfore- 
ing; the weak men in it who need en- 
couraging; the rascals in it who need 
rebuking. If I say that I am not good 
enough my humility recommends me. If 
I sit in the seat of the scornful my in- 
activity condemns me. 
OUGHT to belong to the Church, but 
not until I am ready to join a going 
concern; not until I am willing to become 
an active partner with Jesus Christ.’’ 


—Bulletin, First Presbyterian Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


MAN’S MEASURE 

Every boy wishes to be a man, but the measure 
of a man is not that of. age, nor strength, nor 
stature, nor possessions, nor position. That 
which makes a man is quality of spirit; it is 
courage, honor, integrity of character, and the 
resolute purpose to know what is true, and to do 
what is right. The central quality of manliness 
around which all others must be built up is that 
of a sense of honor.—John G. Hibben. 
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GITUATED in the midst of eight acres of tropical 
garden the beautiful new Central Union Church of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, makes a deep and lasting impression on 
the minds of visitors. Surely this is an ideal spot on which 
to erect the house of God! 


Possessing these advantages it was only logical that the 
congregation desired to keep the appointments of the church in har- 
mony with the naturai surroundings. When Tower Chimes were under 
consideration a special representative of the church spent several months 
in the United States, during which time he investigated all makes of 
chimes and, as a result, Deagan Tower Chimes were ordered. Rev. 
Albert W. Palmer, D.D., pastor of the Central Union Church, recently 
wrote us as follows: 


“You will be glad to know that we are pleased with the chimes and 
feel that they are a distinct addition to the life of our city. They are the 
only chimes in the Hawaiian Islands and many people here have never 
had the privilege of hearing chimes before, outside of a phonograph or 
a grandfather’s clock. 

“Our church is called ‘the church in a garden’ because it is situated 
in the midst of an eight-acre tropical garden, and the auditorium is 
constructed with French eloors along either side so that people sitting in 
the church seem to bein an out-door pavillion with the garden all around 
them. You can imagine how beautiful it is to have the music of the 
chimes floating down from the spire as the people are gathering for the 
Sunday services.” 


Few churches are as fortunately situated as the Central Union, but 
every cl.urch can enjoy the benefits that are to be derived through the installa- 
tion of Deagan Tower Chimes. Complete literature sent on request. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


141 Deagan Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Deagan 


Patented 
Dampers~ 


ihe Greatest 
Development 


in al— 


— Chime 
History ! 


EAGAN TOWER 

CHIMES are play- 
ed from electric key- 
board placed beside 
organ console so that 
organist can incorpor- 
ate the music of the 
chimes in the services. 
No salaried player re- 
quired. Heat or cold, 
rain or snow does not 
affect Deagan Tower 
Chimes. $6,000 will 
purchase a set of suffic- 
ient range to play over 
a hundred old-time fa- . 
vorite hymns. Standard 
sets $6,000 and up. 


i 
ae 
Keyboard I 
See 


